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Medicine  Moves  to  Fill  Dean’s  Vacated  Position 


Dirks  steps  down  in  attempt  to  heal  divisive  debate 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

An  acting  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  will  be 
named  before  the  end  of  the  year  to 
replace  Professor  John  Dirks  who  is 
resigning. 

Dirks  steps  down  two  years  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  seven-year  term 
but  remains  a member  of  the  facul- 
ty. President  Robert  Prichard  an- 
nounced the  resignation  at  a medical 
faculty  council  meeting  Nov.  25. 

The  resignation  followed  12  days 
of  unrest  triggered  by  the  dismissal  on 
Nov.  13  of  79  support  staff.  Although 
the  employees  were  fully  reinstated 
on  Nov.  21,  criticism  continued  of 
the  way  they  were  dismissed  — with- 
out consultation  as  stipulated  by  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies. 

In  a letter  to  Dirks,  Prichard  said 
he  accepted  the  decision  with  “re- 
gret and  disappointment”  but  noted 
it  was  made  out  of  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  faculty.  “I  ac- 
cept your  judgement  that,  in  the  cur- 
rent circumstances,  the  Faculty’s  abil- 
ity to  continue  to  address  the  major 
challenges  it  faces  will  be  best  ad- 
vanced by  your  stepping  aside  and 
permitting  new  leadership  to  take 
charge.” 

He  praised  Dirks’  commitment  to 
the  faculty.  “You  have  been  an 
absolutely  tireless  and  dedicated 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  Indeed,  I know  of  no 
member  of  the  University  who  has 
worked  harder  than  you  in  our  cause. 
I also  want  to  stress  that  at  no  point 
in  any  of  our  discussions  has  there 
ever  been  question  of  your  integrity 


or  your  motives. 

“The  events  of  the  past  two  weeks, 
which  have  culminated  in  your  deci- 
sion to  stand  down,  cause  me  par- 
ticular regret.  Without  these  events, 
you  would  not  be  in  this  situation, 
and  with  better  advice  from  my  ad- 


ministration, the  events  of  November 
13  would  not  have  unfolded  as  they 
did.” 

In  his  letter  to  Prichard,  Dirks  said 
the  events  of  recent  weeks  “have  as- 
sumed a momentum  of  their  own, 
have  distracted  the  Faculty  from  its 


important  agendas  and  now  threat- 
en to  undermine  much  of  what  has 
been  achieved  over  the  past  four 
years.  By  stepping  aside,  I hope  to 
provide  a point  that  will  serve  for  all 
as  an  appropriate  place  to  end  what 
has  become  a divisive  debate.” 


The  decision  to  eliminate  81  po- 
sitions (two  were  vacant)  was  made 
after  a consultants’  review  stated  such 
a measure  could  save  the  faculty  $3 
million.  However,  it  was  found  later 
that  the  consultants’  report  contained 
~ See  Medicine:  Page  2 ~ 


Welcoming  the  New  Chancellor 


Rose  Wolfe,  the  University’s  29th  chancellor,  thanks  Gordon  Cressy,  vice- 
president  (development  and  university  relations),  for  his  introductory  remarks 
during  her  installation  ceremony  Nov.  19  at  Convocation  Hall.  A number  of 


dignitaries  attended  including  Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alexander,  left, 
and  Richard  Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and  universities.  In  her  speech,  Wolfe 
spoke  about  the  responsibility  of  the  University  to  teach  and  practise  tolerance. 


COU  Forecasts  Dire  Results  if  Funding  Falls  Short 


BY  DAVID  TODD 


UNIVERSITIES  IN  ONTARIO  NEED 
at  least  a seven  percent  increase 
in  funding  next  year  or  they  may 
have  to  cut  staffing  levels  and  student 
enrolment,  according  to  the  Council 


of  Ontario  Universities  (COU). 

In  a submission  to  the  provincial 
government’s  Standing  Committee 
on  Finance  &.  Economic  Affairs 
Nov.  21,  the  council  warned  that  the 
Ontario  university  system  cannot  ab- 
sorb further  funding  reductions.  “Our 
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Bryan  Davies 


Ontario’s  deputy  treasurer 
Bryan  Davies  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  University’s  vice-presi- 
dent (business  affairs)  and  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer.  He  replaces 
Richard  Criddle  who  left  Sept.  1 
after  serving  as  vice-president 
(administration)  for  three  years. 

Davies,  43,  takes  office  early  in 
the  new  year  and  will  join  the 
teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of 
Management,  President  Robert 
Prichard  announced  Nov.  29. 

A native  of  Toronto,  Davies  grad- 
uated from  U of  T in  1971  with  a 
- See  U OF  T:  Page  2 - 


needs  are  significant,”  said  COU 
president  Peter  George  in  a subse- 
quent interview.  “They’re  well  doc- 
umented and  we’re  extremely  con- 
cerned about  serious  consequences 
to  the  level  of  service  we  provide  if 
they  are  not  met.” 

The  committee’s  public  consulta- 
tions are  part  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment’s preparations  for  its  1992- 
93  budget.  In  addition  to  COU,  the 
committee  also  heard  from  repre- 
sentatives of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents in  the  province. 

In  September  Richard  Allen,  min- 
ister of  colleges  and  universities, 
warned  the  institutions  that  the  in- 
crease to  their  operating  grants  for 
1992-93  will  be  the  lowest  in  recent 
history.  While  increases  in  the  past 
few  years  have  averaged  one  per- 
centage point  above  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, universities  anticipate  that 
next  year’s  could  be  as  low  as  two  or 
three  percent. 

A seven  percent  funding  increase 
is  the  bare  minimum  required  to 


cushion  universities  against  inflation 
and  to  help  them  cover  the  cost  of 
contractual  obligations  and  enrol- 
ment increases,  the  COU  brief  said. 
Since  the  salaries  of  faculty  and  staff 
account  for  the  largest  portion  of 
university  operating  expenses,  jobs 
could  be  cut  if  funding  hikes  are  as 
low  as  expected.  Institutions  might 
also  have  to. reduce  enrolment  to 
keep  per-student  expenditures  at 
their  present  levels. 

Marty  England,  research  and  plan- 
ning officer  in  the  office  of  the  as- 
sistant vice-president  (planning),  said 
the  seven  percent  figure  appears  to  be 
a reasonable  estimate  of  what  the 
university  system  would  need  to  con- 
tinue on  its  present  course  without 
making  reductions.  “It  seems  to  make 
sense  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  cost  of  existing  negotiated  com- 
pensation agreements  and  the  en- 
rolment growth  that  we’re  scheduled 
to  absorb.” 

U of  T’s  long-range  budget  guide- 
lines, he  noted,  already  call  for  base 


budget  reductions  of  approximately 
five  percent  over  six  years  which  are 
expected  to  leave  the  University  with 
155  fewer  full-time  faculty  by  1995- 
96.  And  that  projection  is  based  on 
the  “optimistic”  assumption  that  op- 
erating grants  will  increase  at  the 
rate  of  inflation  plus  one  percentage 
point.  “For  every  dollar  below  that 
expectation,  our  budget  situation  de- 
teriorates further,”  he  said. 

The  council  offered  projections  of 
cuts  likely  to  result  from  increases 
lower  than  seven  percent.  In  the 
worst-case  scenario  — which  would 
see  universities  receive  no  increase 
at  all  — approximately  1,000  full- 
time faculty  positions  and  1,300  full- 
time staff  positions  would  have  to 
be  eliminated  while  enrolment  of 
full-time  students  would  be  reduced 
by  nearly  1 8,000. 

“What  we’re  calling  for  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  government’s  commit- 
ment to  higher  education,”  George 
said.  The  COU  brief  to  the  com- 
~ See  COU:  Page  2 ~ 


JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


In  Brief 


Service  commemorates  women 

A MEMORIAL  SERVICE  WILL  BE  HELD  DEC.  6 AT  NOON  IN  CONVOCATION 
hall  for  the  14  women  who  were  killed  at  Montreal’s  1’Ecole  Polytechnique 
in  1989.  Roses  and  buttons  will  be  sold  at  the  service  and  at  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  University  to  support  an  “education  fund”  es- 
tablished in  their  memory.  Scarborough  College  will  hold  a “time  for  re- 
flection” on  Dec.  4 at  4 p.m.  at  the  Meeting  Place. 


Two  finalists  announced 

TWO  U OF  T FACULTY,  ANNOUNCED  AS  FINALISTS  FOR  THE  1991 
Governor  General’s  Literary  Awards,  are  among  the  five  in  the  catego- 
ry' of  non-fiction.  They  are  the  late  University  Professor  Northrop  Frye 
for  Words  With  Power  and  Professor  Rosemary  Sullivan  of  English  at 
Erindale  for  By  Heart:  Elizabeth  Smart,  A Life.  The  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced Dec.  3 at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  in  Toronto.  The  awards 
are  sponsored  by  the  Canada  Council  and  will  be  presented  by  Governor- 
General  Ray  Hnatyshyn. 


Zimmerman  heads  division 

Professor  Ann  Zimmerman  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  has 

been  appointed  director  of  the  new  Division  of  the  Environment  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science.  The  division,  which  will  offer  its  first  programs 
in  1993-94,  will  “repackage  and  redevelop”  existing  environmental  pro- 
grams in  the  faculty,  Zimmerman  said.  The  unit  will  also  facilitate  stu- 
dent movement  among  faculties  and  eventually  assist  in  the  development 
of  new  interdisciplinary  projects.  Zimmerman’s  area  of  research  is  nat- 
ural water  chemistry. 


Pawson  appointed  to  oncology  chair 

Professor  Tony  Pawson  of  the  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  Apotex  Chair 
in  Molecular  Oncology  at  the  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Apotex  Inc.,  the  largest  Canadian-owned  phar- 
maceutical firm  in  the  country,  has  donated  $2  million  to  the  institute 
to  establish  the  chair.  The  gift  is  part  of  the  company’s  strategy  of  in- 
vestment in  research  and  development  of  new  medicines.  Pawson,  a se- 
nior scientist  at  the  institute,  and  his  research  team  have  been  examin- 
ing the  functions  of  cells  at  the  molecular  level.  This  work  has  provided 
insight  into  how  cancer  cells  develop  and  could  lead  to  a new  diagnos- 
tic test  and  even  drug  treatments  for  people  with  the  disease. 


Donors  give  computer,  database 

The  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  has  received  a 
donation  of  a database  and  computer  worth  $9,000  from  students  Paul 
Heger,  Shoshana  Shier  and  an  anonymous  benefactor.  The  Sol  Lieberman 
Talmudic  Data  Base  contains  the  translated  version  of  about  50 
manuscripts  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  Jewish  code  of  law.  At  a cer- 
emony Oct.  16  Professor  Catherine  Grise,  associate  dean  of  humanities 
and  modern  languages  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  thanked  the 
donors  on  behalf  of  the  University. 


Faculty  co-hosts  conference 

The  Faculty  of  Management  and  Taiwan’s  National  Chengchi 
University  will  co-host  the  first  conference  on  Canada-Taiwan  rela- 
tions Dec.  5-9  in  Taipei.  The  meetings  will  cover  the  latest  developments 
in  trade,  cultural  and  educational  relations,  international  competitiveness, 
immigration  and  environmental  protection.  Among  the  U of  T faculty 
members  scheduled  to  attend  are  Professors  Joe  D’Cruz  and  Jim  Dooley 
of  management.  Representatives  from  the  Canadian  government  and  busi- 
ness communities  will  also  attend.  U ofT  organizers  hope  the  confer- 
ence will  lead  to  new  trade  and  investment  opportunities  for  Canada. 


Basrur  named  East  York  health  officer 

Professor  Sheela  Basrur  of  the  Department  of  Preventive 

Medicine  8c  Biostatistics  has  been  appointed  medical  officer  of  health  for 
East  York.  She  assumed  her  position  Dec.  1.  Basrur,  a graduate  of  the 
University’s  Faculty  of  Medicine,  has  served  as  associate  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  municipality  since  1989.  Her  special  interests  lie  in  un- 
derstanding and  addressing  social  influences  on  health. 


Medicine  Moves  to  Fill  Dean’s  Position 


- Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
errors  and  no  longer  supported  the 
projected  savings. 

Prichard  told  the  council  that  he 
regretted  “the  marked  shortfall  in 
the  quality  of  advice  given  to  the 
dean”  by  the  central  administration. 
There  are  still  questions  about  “what 
went  wrong  and  why,”  Prichard  said. 
He  will  investigate  those  questions 
and  report  his  findings  to  Robert 
McGavin,  chair  of  Governing 
Council.  He  will  also  consider  ways 
to  strengthen  his  administration  and 
to  avoid  similar  situations  in  future. 

The  faculty  must  still  come  to 
terms  with  issues  like  budget  cut- 
backs and  curriculum  renewal. 
Prichard  said  the  faculty  will  only 
realize  its  full  potential  if  its  members 
are  willing  to  find  common  ground. 
“John’s  decision  to  stand  down  was 
intended  by  him  to  make  that  process 
possible.  The  responsibility  to  carry 
it  out  lies  with  all  of  you.” 

Dirks  said  it  is  “time  for  everyone 
to  take  the  high  road”  and  urged  fac- 
ulty members  to  support  their  new 
leader  in  the  difficult  times  ahead. 
After  a standing  ovation  for  Dirks  by 
about  three-quarters  of  the  250 
people  in  the  room,  a motion  was 
passed  to  adjourn  the  meeting  “as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  and  respect.” 

Later  that  day  Prichard  told  the 
Business  Board  of  the  dean’s  resig- 
nation. He  noted  that  the  severance 
packages  offered  to  the  79  employ- 
ees on  Nov.  13  will  be  in  effect  until 


John  Dirks 

Jan.  31,  1992.  Originally  the  staff 
members  had  to  choose  before  Nov. 
29  whether  they  wished  to  stay  on 
the  University’s  payroll  for  a period 
of  time  in  hopes  of  finding  a job  in- 
ternally or  leave  immediately  with  a 
lump  sum  payment  and  the  services 
of  a relocation  consultant.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  deadline  is  meant  to 
ease  the  pressure  on  those  who  may 
still  wish  to  leave  their  jobs  but  need 
more  time  to  make  the  decision. 

One  of  the  implications  of  the  re- 
cent events  has  been  a heightened 
awareness  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies  that  dictate 
the  relationship  between  the 
University  and  its  non-unionized 
employees,  said  Prichard.  “It’s  clear 
that  fidelity  to  the  manual  is  essen- 
tial.” While  the  manual  needs  revi- 


sions, the  “dynamics  of  the  last  two 
weeks”  will  probably  change  the  way 
those  revisions  are  done.  He  said  he 
expects  the  situation  at  medicine  will 
add  tension  to  the  administration’s 
dealings  with  non-unionized  em- 
ployees. 

Avie  Bennett,  a government  ap- 
pointee to  Governing  Council,  said 
he  hopes  the  president’s  report  to 
McGavin  will  provide  “a  complete 
explanation  of  the  role  of  the  con- 
sultants and  the  role  of  the  vice-pres- 
ident of  human  resources.” 

Alex  Waugh,  a member  repre- 
senting administrative  staff,  asked 
whether  the  report  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Governing  Council  members. 
Prichard  said  that  decision  was  up 
to  McGavin.  Peggy  Haist,  also  an 
administrative  staff  representative, 
said  a confidential  report  “can  only  do 
the  University  ill.”  The  report  must  be 
public,  she  stressed.  “The  University 
needs  to  know  what  happened.” 
Prichard  said  he  may  make  a separate 
report  to  the  University  community 
about  the  matter. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  board 
Nov.  18,  alumni  representative  John 
Ambrose  said  he  thought  the  elimi- 
nation of  jobs  was  “a  bold  and  coura- 
geous move,  however  painful.  We’re  in 
a tough  situation,  we  have  to  do  tough 
things.”  William  Blundell,  a govern- 
ment appointee,  said  that  because  of 
the  fiscal  situation  of  the  province, 
“all  departments  of  the  University  must 
go  through  this  kind  of  process.” 


COU  Forecasts  Dire  Results 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
mittee  included  a call  for  the  province 
to  introduce  a multi-year  financial 
plan  for  university  development. 

Representatives  of  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA)  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  in  T-shirts  bearing 
the  slogan:  “If  you  think  education  is 
expensive,  try  ignorance.”  Bill  Graham, 
president  of  OCUFA  and  a philoso- 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
BComm  and  received  a master’s 
degree  of  public  administration  from 
Queen’s  University  in  1973.  After 
two  years  with  an  accountancy  con- 
sulting firm  he  joined  the  Ontario 
civil  service  where  he  became  assis- 
tant deputy  minister  of  treasury  and 
economics  in  1981  and  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  management  board  of 
cabinet  in  1984.  In  1985  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  deputy  minister  of  citi- 
zenship and  culture,  in  1986  he  was 
appointed  deputy  minister  of  finan- 
cial institutions,  in  1988  deputy  min- 
ister of  housing  and  in  1989  deputy 
treasurer  and  deputy  minister  of 
economics. 

“Mr.  Davies’  broad  experience  in 
a number  of  portfolios,  his  under- 
graduate and  graduate  training  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  job  and  the 
challenges  it  entails  make  him  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  University’s 
executive  team,”  Prichard  said  in  a 
prepared  statement. 

In  an  interview,  Davies  said  he 
hopes  to  continue  the  “very  positive 
working  relationship”  between  the 
province  and  U of  T.  Although  the 
University  is  larger  than  the  depart  - 


phy  professor  at  Scarborough  College, 
said  the  association  believes  that 
Ontario  can  afford  to  fund  its  univer- 
sities adequately.  “What  it  cannot  af- 
ford are  the  economic  and  social  costs 
associated  with  an  inadequately  edu- 
cated population.” 

Without  appropriate  funding,  uni- 
versities cannot  provide  Ontarians 
with  the  skills  they  need  to  make  the 
province  competitive  in  a knowl- 


ment  of  500  employees  he  oversees 
now,  his  role  as  a public  administrator 
continues.  “The  University  plays  a crit- 
ical role  in  enhancing  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  province 
and  in  that  respect  I think  I’m  staying 
in  the  same  basic  business  of  trying  to 
make  this  province  a better  place.” 
Davies  will  be  responsible  for  the 
finance,  internal  audit  and  facilities 
and  services  portfolios  and  will  pro- 
vide leadership  in  strengthening  all  of 
the  University’s  administrative  func- 
tions. He  is  also  planning  to  teach. 

UNIVERSITY  - 


edge-based  global  economy,  Graham 
said.  And  it  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve  employment  equity  unless 
universities  can  ensure  accessibility  for 
groups  that  have  not  traditionally 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  post- 
secondary education. 

“In  times  of  this  sort,  you  have  to 
preserve  your  educational  sector  be- 
cause that’s  the  wave  of  the  future,” 
Graham  said  in  an  interview.  “If  you 
don’t,  the  future  will  just  never  ar- 
rive.” The  association  favours  a re- 
formed tax  system  that  would  in- 
clude requirements  for  greater 
corporate  contributions  to  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

COU  proposed  that  the  province 
consider  tuition  fee  increases  and  re- 
iterated its  support  for  an  income- 
contingent  student  loan  repayment 
plan.  Both  OCUFA  and  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Students,  however,  re- 
jected such  ideas.  Graham  said  the 
prospect  of  incurring  an  enormous 
debt  load  would  be  a disincentive  for 
people  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds to  attend  university. 
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UTSA  Wants 
New  Relationship 

Association  will  boycott  committees  until 
administration  shows  willingness  to  negotiate 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

President  Robert  Prichard 
and  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson,  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources), have  indicated  they  are  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  terms  of  a memo- 
randum of  agreement  for  the 
University’s  administrative  staff,  says 
Judith  Eichmanis,  president  of  the 
U of  T Staff  Association  (UTSA). 

Following  the  elimination  of  81 
positions  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Nov.  13,  UTSA  withdrew  from  10 
University  committees  that  deal  with 
the  initiation  and  implementation  of 
policies.  The  action  was  taken  to 
condemn  the  “unconscionable”  dis- 
missal of  79  staff  members. 

Although  the  employees  were  re- 
instated Nov.  21,  UTSA  will  not  re- 
turn its  representatives  to  committees 
dealing  with  such  issues  as  racism, 
child  care,  parking,  pensions  and 
salaries  and  benefits  until  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  “a  concrete 
indication”  of  its  willingness  to  pro- 
vide support  staff  with  a memoran- 
dum of  agreement.  Eichmanis  said  a 
statement  of  principle  or  a draft  of  the 
actual  agreement  would  be  satisfactory. 


If  there  is  no  movement  on  the 


Michael  Finlayson 
matter  before  the  end  of  January, 
UTSA  will  call  a membership  meet- 
ing and  discuss  what  to  do  next,  she 
said. 

In  an  interview  Nov.  29  Finlayson 
said  that  UTSA  presented  him  with 
a draft  memorandum  of  agreement  a 
month  ago.  Its  suggestions  that  cer- 
tain management  personnel  be  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  and  that  arbi- 
tration be  part  of  the  process  to 
determine  salaries  may  pose  a prob- 
lem from  the  administration’s  point 
of  view.  “I  am  all  in  favour  of  a more 
formal  agreement  between  the  staff 
association  and  the  University.  Is  ar- 
bitration in  the  best  interest  of  the  in- 
stitution? I am  not  sure.”  He  added 
that  he  personally  could  function 
with  a memorandum  of  agreement  or 
with  a union  but  that  a voluntary 
agreement  with  staff  might  be  prefer- 
able to  the  University. 

At  a meeting  called  by  UTSA 
Nov.  22  at  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  attended  by  approximately 
300  people,  several  said  staff  must 
be  represented  by  a union.  However, 


Eichmanis  pointed  out  that  after  the 
failed  certification  drive  in  1988, 
UTSA  members  instructed  the  as- 
sociation to  seek  a memorandum  of 
agreement  similar  to  the  one  that 
governs  the  University’s  relationship 
with  faculty. 

John  Malcolm,  UTSA  vice-pres- 
ident (salary  and  benefits),  said  a 
memorandum  would  probably  cover 
more  staff  members  than  a union. 
During  the  certification  drive  it  was 
found  that  approximately  2,500  of 
3,600  administrative  staff  were  eli- 
gible to  join  a union.  He  said 
Prichard  had  suggested  an  agree- 
ment to  cover  all  3,600  employees 
from  the  level  of  and  including 
assistant  vice-president. 

UTSA  wants  a document  that 
guarantees  it  the  right  to  negotiate 
salaries,  benefits  and  working  con- 
ditions, Malcolm  said.  The  memo- 
randum would  not  allow  members 
to  strike  but  if  UTSA  and  Governing 
Council  were  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  the  grievance  procedure 
should  include  provisions  for  arbi- 
tration. 

Malcolm  said  administrative  staff 
may  be  best  served  by  a memoran- 
dum “but  it  depends  on  the  condi- 
tions.” He  noted  that  the  provincial 
government  is  planning  to  revise  the 
Labour  Relations  Act.  The  changes 
would  make  unionization  easier  for 
large  bargaining  units  and  speed  up 
the  certification  process. 

One  employee  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  said  recent  events  show 
how  faculty  and  staff  have  lived  under 
the  assumption  that  the  University  is 
an  “ivory  tower”  without  a need  for 
unions.  “That  is  not  right.  It’s  time 
for  us  to  get  every  bit  of  protection  we 
can  get.” 

Another  staff  member  said  he  does 
not  support  a union  and  only  joined 
UTSA  after  the  certification  drive 
was  over.  He  called  for  renewed  loy- 
alty to  the  University  and  for  mech- 
anisms that  allow  staff  members 
input  into  fiscal  decision  making. 

While  the  majority  of  the  79  staff 
members  who  lost  their  jobs  are  back 
to  work,  many  have  yet  to  decide  if 
they  wish  to  stay.  Prichard  an- 
nounced Nov.  25  that  the  original 
severance  package  offered  is  in  ef- 
fect until  Jan.  31. 

John  Potvin,  director  of  medical 
computing,  said  in  an  interview  that 
the  nine  people  in  his  unit  have 
adopted  a wait-and-see  attitude. 
Medical  computing  was  one  of  the 
units  eliminated  on  the  advice  of  a 
consulting  firm.  Although  the  dean 
of  medicine  has  resigned  “those  who 
implemented  the  recommendations 
of  the  consultants  are  still  here,” 
Potvin  said.  “We  will  have  to  see 
how  the  faculty  unfolds  its  manage- 
ment style.” 

He  said  the  action  created  distress 
and  distrust  internally  and  destroyed 
some  customers’  faith  in  the  stabili- 
ty of  medical  computing.  “People  are 
working  hard  at  getting  things  back 
to  normal  but  they  aren’t  there  yet.” 


Rallying  Around 


About  80  members  of the  University  community joined  a U ofT  Staff  Association  (UTSA)  rally  Nov.  22  in front  of  Simcoe 
Hall  to  protest  the  administration’s  failure  to  follow  staff policy  for  layoff  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Margaret 
McKone,  UTSA’s  first  vice-president,  holds  a binder  containing  pages  from  the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies  with 
the  epitaph  R.I.P.  The  79  employees  whose  jobs  were  terminated  have  been  reinstated. 


Restoring  Trust  is  Priority 

BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  upheaval  caused  by  the 
termination  of  79  Faculty  of 
Medicine  employees  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  fidelity  both  to 
the  University’s  policies  and  proce- 
dures and  to  its  fundamental  values, 
the  Academic  Board  has  heard. 

In  announcing  the  reinstatement 
of  the  employees  at  the  Nov.  21 
board  meeting,  President  Robert 
Prichard  pledged  to  do  everything 
possible  to  restore  trust  in  the 
University  administration.  A number 
of  board  members,  meanwhile, 
voiced  hope  that  the  administration 
would  draw  a lesson  from  the  painful 
events  that  began  with  layoff  notices 
Nov.  13. 

The  value  of  openness  within  the 
institution  has  never  been  more 
obvious,  said  Professor  Arnold 
Aberman,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine.  “As  the  slogan  goes:  noth- 
ing disinfects  like  sunlight.” 

Prichard  acknowledged  that  the 
decision  to  eliminate  positions  with- 
out consulting  the  employees  affect- 
ed was  a violation  of  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  University  policy.  He 
apologized  to  the  staff  members,  the 


Academic  Board,  Governing  Council 
and  to  the  U of  T community  as  a 
whole.  Dean  John  Dirks  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  stepped 
down  four  days  later,  also  offered 
apologies  at  the  meeting. 

Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 
president  (human  resources),  said  he 
had  originally  believed  the  policy 
violation  to  be  justified  by  circum- 
stances — by  offering  a generous 
severance  package  and  placing  em- 
phasis on  relocating  the  employees, 
the  University  had  hoped  to  miti- 
gate the  violation.  Subsequent  events, 
however,  have  made  clear  that 
“there  are  no  circumstances  in  which 
deviation  [from  policy]  is  justified.” 

There  will,  Prichard  said,  be  a 
review  of  the  sequence  of  events  to 
determine  how  the  administration 
could  have  permitted  such  an  ill-ad- 
vised decision.  He  will  report  his 
findings  to  the  chair  of  Governing 
Council.  “We  need  to  learn  from  this, 
to  avoid  it  happening  again,”  he  said. 

The  whole  incident  has  called  into 
question  the  University’s  commit- 
ment to  its  own  policies  and  to  its 
principles  of  openness  and  consulta- 
tion, Prichard  said.  “It  will  take  time 
and  effort  to  reconfirm  our  commit- 


ment,” he  conceded.  “I  appreciate 
that  words  are  not  enough.” 

Professor  Cecil  Yip  of  the  Banting 
Sc  Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research  commended  the  president 
and  his  administration  for  respond- 
ing in  “a  rapid  and  timely  fashion”  to 
the  situation  and  for  making  an  open 
admission  of  error.  It  is  now  time,  he 
said,  to  put  the  University  and  the 
faculty  “back  on  course.” 

Not  all  board  members  accepted 
the  dean’s  explanation  for  the  rein- 
statement — namely,  that  the  con- 
sultants’ report  on  which  the  layoff 
decision  was  based  had  been  found  to 
contain  errors.  “We  are  not  dealing 
with  a technical  mistake  made  on 
the  basis  of  inaccurate  information 
supplied  by  convenient  scapegoats,” 
said  Professor  David  Tinker  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry. 

The  real  issue  of  concern,  he  said, 
is  the  University’s  “wilful  violation” 
of  its  own  policies  made  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  likely  conse- 
quences. “One  consequence  that  was 
not  considered  likely,”  he  added, 
“was  that  a Pandora’s  Box  would  be 
opened  and  a moral  storm  would 
blow  at  every  corner  of  the 
University.” 


Centre  Deemed  Necessary 


There  is  a good  chance  the 
Ontario  Centre  for  Large  Scale 
Computation  will  remain  open  but  it 
may  be  relocated  within  the  province, 
says  Anna  Pezacki,  the  centre’s  acting 
director  and  technical  support 
manager. 

Participants  at  an  open  meeting 
held  to  discuss  the  future  of  large- 
scale  computation  in  the  province 
expressed  support  for  the  centre’s 
continuation,  Pezacki  said.  Officials 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  8c 
Universities  organized  the  meeting 
Nov.  27  at  a downtown  hotel  to  discuss 
the  recommendations  of  a consul- 
tant’s report  entitled  A Large  Scale 
Computation  Evaluation  Study. 


Professor  James  Keffer,  rice-pres- 
ident (research  and  international  re- 
lations), said  the  centre’s  future  “de- 
pends on  whether  the  province  comes 
through  with  the  money.  We 
couldn’t  really  debate  the  future  [at 
the  meeting]  although  everyone 
agreed  there  is  a need  for  a high- 
performance  computing  centre  in 
Ontario.” 

David  Sadleir,  vice-president 
(computing  and  communications), 
said  Pezacki’s  concern  about  reloca- 
tion is  “a  possible  outcome  but  it’s 
one  we’re  trying  to  avoid.” 

Ministry  spokesperson  Gordon 
Stokoll  said  the  government  has  not 
yet  made  its  decision  concerning  the 


centre.  It  is  expected  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement in  the  next  two  to  three 
months. 

On  Nov.  14  the  University  gave 
the  14  employees  of  the  centre  their 
notice,  a move  it  said  was  due  to  un- 
certain government  funding.  In  order 
to  meet  current  research  obligations, 
U of  T has  offered  the  staff  incentives 
to  stay  until  the  facilities  manage- 
ment contract  ends  on  March  31. 

Pezacki  said  the  employees  are 
concerned  about  the  future. 

If  funding  is  granted  and  the 
centre  is  relocated  “we  will  lose  our 
jobs  and  someone  else  will  benefit 
from  our  hard  work  for  the  last  five 
years,”  she  said. 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


‘ ‘ The  reports  of 
my  death  are  greatly 

exaggerated. 


IMS  Creative  Communications 
is  alive  and  well  at 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 


The  IMS  team  is  ready  to  take  on  your  next  project. 

Call  us  when  you  need  graphic  design,  photography,  writing/editing, 
video  production  or  computer  graphics  slide  presentations. 

Phone:  978-3743  Fax:  978-7552 

IMS  Creative  Communications,  1 King’s  College  Circle, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A8. 


Mark  Twain 
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HOMA  FAN  IAN 


An  Open  and  Shut  Case 


There  were  some  tense  moments  for  Premier  Bob  Rae  and  his  government  when  they  faced  overwhelming  evidence 
about  their  “reckless  endangerment ” of  universities  during  a mock  trial  in  Governing  Council  chambers  Nov.  26. 
Chris  Earle,  left,  played  Rae  while  Second  City  colleague  Nick  Johne  donned  his  attorney’s  robe.  The  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  staged  the  trial  to  raise  awareness  about  underfunding. 


Policy  Provides  Better  Protection 


BY  CAROLYN  MEREDITH 

The  University  will  act  as 

the  complainant  each  time  a 
charge  of  sexual  harassment  proceeds 
to  a formal  hearing  under  the  revised 
sexual  harassment  policy. 

If  the  new  policy  is  approved,  the 
University  discipline  counsel  — a 
lawyer  hired  by  U of  T — would  in- 
vestigate the  case,  determine  whether 
sexual  harassment  had  occurred  and, 
if  so,  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  The  provost’s  office 
would  represent  faculty  and  students 
and  the  appropriate  vice-president 
would  represent  staff  members  at 
formal  hearings.  Legal  expenses 
would  be  paid  by  the  University. 

Under  the  current  policy,  individ- 
ual complainants  must  hire  their  own 
lawyers  and  pay  legal  costs  incurred 
during  formal  complaints. 

The  revised  policy  was  presented 
to  the  University  Affairs  Board  for 
discussion  on  Nov.  19.  After  the 
board  concludes  its  debate  and  en- 
dorses the  policy,  it  will  go  to 
Governing  Council  for  final  approval. 

Last  fall  the  Special  Committee 
to  Review  Policy  & Procedures: 


Sexual  Harassment,  chaired  by 
Jacquelyn  Wolf,  director  of  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies,  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  policy. 
The  board  debated  the  changes  last 
year  and  established  a drafting  com- 
mittee in  the  spring  to  consider  the 
recommendations  and  rewrite  the 
policy. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs)  and 
member  of  the  committee,  said  in 
an  interview  Nov.  20  that  the  new 
policy  would  ensure  that  all  sexual 
harassment  cases  are  dealt  with  in  a 
consistent  manner. 

The  revised  policy  sends  out  a 
message  that  the  University  recog- 
nizes its  responsibility  as  an  employ- 
er to  provide  a working  and  learning 
environment  free  of  sexual  harass- 
ment as  defined  under  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  he  said. 

The  policy  also  allows  the  admin- 
istration a certain  degree  of  latitude 
in  deciding  whether  to  proceed  with 
the  complaint.  Foley  or  a vice-pres- 
ident would  have  the  choice  of  en- 
tering into  a formal  hearing  or  could 
decline  to  prosecute  the  case  based  on 
confidential  recommendations  from 


the  discipline  counsel.  Written  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  would  be  given 
to  both  the  individual  claiming  to 
have  been  sexually  harassed  and  the 
respondent.  Once  the  administra- 
tion declined  to  prosecute  the  case, 
the  complainant  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  the  matter  further 
under  the  University’s  policy. 

The  special  committee  had  recom- 
mended the  definition  of  sexual  ha- 
rassment be  expanded  to  include  cer- 
tain types  of  sexist  behaviour  but  the 
proposal  was  not  included  in  the  re- 
vised policy.  However,  it  does  contain 
a new  section  that  includes  conduct 
“that  emphasizes  sex  or  sexual  orien- 
tation but  does  not  constitute  sexual 
harassment  as  defined  in  this  policy.” 
Behaviour  falling  into  this  category 
includes  sexist  comments  in  the  class- 
room. 

Under  the  revised  policy,  the  offi- 
cer may  disclose  information  about  a 
case  to  an  appropriate  administrator 
if  the  officer  feels  that  immediate  ac- 
tion is  required  by  the  University. 
Currently,  the  officer  may  not  con- 
vey this  information  without  the 
written  consent  of  both  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent. 


Four  Complaints  Filed 


TWO  FEMALE  STAFF  MEMBERS 
filed  formal  complaints  of  sex- 
ual harassment  against  two  male 
staff  members  last  year,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Education,  Counselling 
& Complaint  Office. 

A total  of  four  formal  complaints 
were  filed  with  the  office,  each  in- 
volving verbal  or  physical  forms  of 
sexual  harassment.  In  the  other  two 
cases,  female  undergraduates  filed 
complaints  against  a male  staff  mem- 
ber and  a male  undergraduate.  Each 
complaint  was  resolved  informally 
prior  to  third-party  mediation  or  the 
commencement  of  a formal  hearing. 


Under  the  policy,  formal  com- 
plaints involve  written  charges  that 
are  filed  with  the  sexual  harassment 
office;  the  University  provides  medi- 
ation between  the  complainant  and 
respondent  to  attempt  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

The  office’s  report  from  Sept.  1, 
1990,  to  Aug.  31,  1991,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  Affairs 
Board  Nov.  19  by  Paddy  Stamp,  the 
University’s  sexual  harassment  officer. 

Sixty-six  individuals  filed  infor- 
mal complaints  (those  that  do  not 
involve  written  charges  and  are  not 
followed  up)  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  most  frequendy  expressed  rea- 


son for  not  filing  a formal  complaint 
was  fear  of  repercussions  from  the 
respondent  in  the  form  of  public 
ridicule,  increased  harassment,  unfair 
grading  or  physical  assault,  the  report  said. 

“Four  complainants  pointed  out 
that  the  alleged  harasser  was  the  only 
individual  who  could  supervise  their 
work,  and  a further  six  expressed 
misgivings  and  even  fear  of  having  to 
embark  on  a process  of  mediation 
with  the  alleged  harasser.  Six  indi- 
viduals stated  that  they  were  not  con- 
fident that  the  sexual  harassment 
policy  could  provide  them  with  suf- 
ficient protection  from  publicity  or 
victimisation.” 


Notebook 


In  the  end  it  was  no  contest.  The  provincial 
government,  charged  by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU)  with  “reckless  endangerment”  of 
the  university  system,  faced  damning  evidence  in  a 
mock  trial  staged  in  the  Governing  Council  cham- 
bers Nov.  26.  The  topic  of  underfunding  to  the 
province’s  universities  is  a serious  one  but  the  legal 
Chris  Eari.e  banter,  at  times,  was  light  and  humorous.  Second  City 
troupe  member  Chris  Earle  who  wrote  the  script 
and  played  Bob  Rae,  had  the  premier’s  look  and 
mannerisms  down  pat.  “Sorry  for  holding  things  up 
everybody,”  he  told  the  court,  “My  piano  lesson  went 
late.  Those  chord  progressions  are  so  tricky.  And 
then  I had  trouble  parking  the  limousine  outside.” 
Second  City  actor  Nick  Johne,  playing  Rae’s  attor- 
ney Clayton  Moot  the  Third,  entered  a plea  of  “not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insan...uh. .er.. insolvency”  on  his 
client’s  behalf.  Well-known  Toronto  lawyer  Julian 
Porter  was  the  crown  attorney  while  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  included  COU  president  Peter  George, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  Bill  Graham  and  chair  of 
Governing  Council  Robert  McGavin.  In  attempting 
to  poke  holes  in  the  Crown’s  case  about  the  neces- 
sity for  adequate  funding,  Moot  asked  George 
whether  he  knew  of  a certain  book  from  The  New  York 
Times  Bestseller  List.  “Would  you  please  read  for  us 
all  the  tide  of  this  renowned  work?”  he  asked  George. 
“ Everything  I Needed  to  Know  I Learned  in 
Kindergarten, ” George  read.  “No  further  questions 
Your  Honour.”  When  Rae  took  the  stand,  the  Crown 
asked  if  he  cut  $13  million  from  the  budget  of  the 
province’s  universities  and  colleges.  “Well,  I wouldn’t 
say  cut. ..it  was  more  of  a trim  really.. .not  even  a 
trim. ..more  of  a very  close  shave  actually.”  Is  it  any 
surprise  the  12-person  jury  brought  down  a guilty 
verdict  without  deliberation? 

References  to  the  colour,  fragrance  and 
fragility  of  a rose  abound  in  literature.  It’s  no  won- 
der then  that  some  of  these  found  their  way  into  the 
speeches  welcoming  Rose  Wolfe  to  the  chancellor’s 
office  during  her  installation  Nov.  19  at  Convocation 
Hall.  “A  rose  is  a rose  is  a rose”  and  “the  blush  of  the 
rose”  were  two  of  the  references  used  by  platform 
guests.  The  alumni  association  of  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  has  agreed  to  plant  the  real  thing  — one 
rose  bush  for  every  year  that  Wolfe  is  chancellor. 

UC  PRINCIPAL  LYND  FORGUSON  WAS  RECENTLY 
invited  to  submit  biographical  information  for  in- 
clusion in  one  of  the  leading  Who’s  Who  reference 
titles  published  in  England,  the  November  UC 
Newsletter  notes.  He  was  also  invited  to  submit  the 
names  and  addresses  of  accomplished  individuals  in- 
cluding colleagues,  friends,  family  members  and 
Lynd  “people  he  has  read  about”  whom  he  would  like  to  see 

Forguson  included  in  future  editions.  It  seems  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  people  eligible  to  appear  in  the 
volume.  Anyone  interested  in  instant  fame  is  asked 
to  contact  the  principal. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  innumerable  jokes 
about  police  officers  and  their  predilection  for  cof- 
fee-and-doughnut  shops.  Professor  Dennis  Duffy  of 
Innis  College  has  a slightly  different  view  on  the 
“Where  are  they  when  we  really  need  them  and  why 
aren’t  they  out  solving  crimes?”  lament.  It  seems 
one  of  Metro’s  finest  has  taken  a liking  to  a certain 
spot  across  from  the  college  on  St.  George  St.  where 
he  jumps  out  of  his  car  and  flags  down  northbound 
motorists  for  speeding  violations:  his  activity  in- 
creases dramatically  near  month-end.  It’s  a danger- 
ous practice,  Duffy  says.  “The  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  so  law-abiding  they  screech  to  a halt  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  He’s  risking  his  life  and  that  of 
other  drivers.” 
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* ♦ Bargain  gift  books  for  kids  & adults  from  $1 .99  ♦ 

♦ Thousands  of  hurt  Penguins  from  990  ♦ 

★ ♦ 15%  off  all  Regularly  Priced  Computer  books  & Scientifice  Reference  Books  ♦ ★ 


★ Located  on  the  Ground  Floor  (Textbooks  Excluded)  ★ 

★ ★ 


★ M il  jf-jb  Pi  * 

★ ★ 

* University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  * 

★ 214  College  Street,  at  St  George  (416)  978-7907  ★ 

ic  Mon-Fri  9am-6pm  ★ Sat  10am-5pm  ★ Sun  12noon-5pm  * 


Were  you  outraged 

because  the  Administration  knowingly  violated  the  Policies 
that  call  for  advance  consultation  when  layoffs  or  firings 

are  contemplated? 

Guess  what. 

There  are  no  such  policies  to  protect 
Tutors  and  Senior  Tutors. 

In  most  cases  a single  administrator  (with  approval  from  one 
higher-up)  can  decide  to  end  these  colleagues'  employment — 
without  consultation  and  without  any  obligation  to  show 
that  the  decision  is  more  reasonable  than  alternative 

measures. 

This  action  can  be  taken  "for  fiscal  or  academic-planning 
reasons/'  no  matter  how  excellent  the  teaching  record,  no 
matter  how  distinguished  the  achievement,  no  matter  how 
long  and  dedicated  the  service  to  the  University. 

Will  this  really  happen? 

It  has  already  happened: 

to  Dr.  Adele  Fisher  (eighteen  years  of  service),  and 
to  Dr.  Mirta  Cohen  (fifteen  years  of  service). 

Support  fair  treatment  of  your 
colleagues. 

This  advertisement  was  paid  for  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association. 


Student  Input 
Is  Debated 


Students  should  play  a role 

in  evaluating  the  teaching  abili- 
ty of  candidates  for  tenure  but  they 
don’t  belong  on  tenure  committees, 
a straw  vote  of  Academic  Board 
members  has  indicated. 

At  the  Nov.  28  board  meeting, 
members  supported  the  principle  that 
all  participants  on  a tenure  commit- 
tee “shall  be  tenured  members  of  the 
teaching  staff.”  But  they  also  voted  in 
favour  of  requiring  student  mem- 
bership on  teaching  assessment  com- 
mittees. 

The  board  is  now  engaged  in  its 
second  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Review  the 
Policy  8c  Procedures  on  Academic 
Appointments.  A special  meeting  to 
continue  debate  on  the  report  is 
scheduled  for  Dec.  5. 

Both  the  current  appointments 
policy  and  the  revised  version  now 
under  discussion  provide  for  tenure 
committees  consisting  entirely  of 
tenured  teaching  staff  members. 
Student  groups  on  campus,  however, 
spe  a need  for  their  constituents  to 
participate  in  such  bodies  — in 
particular,  to  ensure  that  proper 
emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  dur- 
ing the  tenure  consideration  process. 

Peter  Guo,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council, 
presented  the  board  with  1,200 
signed  postcards  promoting  student 
membership  on  tenure  committees. 
Guo,  one  of  several  student  leaders  to 
address  the  board,  said  that  intro- 
ducing such  a provision  would  reaf- 
firm U of  T’s  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  teaching. 

Research  has  tended  to  be  em- 
phasized more  heavily  than  teach- 
ing at  the  University,  said  John 
Nestor,  a graduate  student  member 
of  the  board.  If  that  is  to  be  rectified, 
it  will  be  “through  change  at  the 


Paul  Thompson 

tenure  committee  level  where  re- 
search and  teaching  are  weighed 
against  each  other.” 

A number  of  board  members, 
however,  spoke  out  strongly  against 
such  a change.  “The  presence  of  stu- 
dents on  tenure  committees  does  not 
in  itself  guarantee  improved  quality 
of  teaching,”  said  Professor  Jon 
Cohen,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Professor  Paul  Thompson,  prin- 
cipal of  Scarborough  College,  said 
the  existing  provision  ensures  that 
tenure  committees  have  members  ca- 
pable of  making  informed  judge- 
ments about  a candidate’s  research 
and  teaching  abilities.  “We  need 
some  measure  of  the  degree  to  which 
an  individual  can  live  up  to  that  task.” 

The  revised  appointments  policy 
provides  for  a committee  to  prepare 
written  assessments  of  a candidate’s 
effectiveness  in  teaching  which  will 
be  made  available  to  the  tenure  com- 
mittee. This  body,  the  policy  says, 
may  have  a student  member.  Board 
members  suggested  that  student  rep- 
resentation on  the  teaching  assess- 
ment committee  should,  in  fact,  be 
made  mandatory. 


MCU  Funds  Institute 


The  newly  established  fields 
Institute  for  Research  in 
Mathematical  Sciences  will  link  uni- 
versities and  industry  in  cooperative 
research,  says  Professor  Steve 
Halperin,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics.  The  institute  — tem- 
porarily located  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  — is  a joint  venture  among 
U of  T,  Waterloo  and  McMaster 
University. 

On  Nov.  8 the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  8c  Universities  announced 
that  it  will  contribute  $1  million  to 
the  institute  for  the  current  academ- 
ic year.  The  Natural  Sciences  8c 
Engineering  Research  Council  will 
contribute  $300,000  this  year  and 
has  pledged  $1.35  million  for  the 
next  two  years. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  further 
funding,  organizers  must  choose  a 
permanent  site  for  the  institute.  At 
least  five  universities  including  U of  T 
will  likely  bid  for  the  facility. 

The  institute  has  no  permanent 
members  but  50  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  mathematical  scientists 
and  post-doctoral  fellows  will  be 
brought  together  each  year  for  col- 
laborative research  on  leading-edge 


problems  in  mathematics  and  their 
application. 

A major  component  of  the  insti- 
tute will  be  graduate  student  educa- 
tion. Students  from  participating  uni- 
versities will  receive  advanced  training 
at  the  centre. 

The  contact  between  the  univer- 
sities and  industry  will  improve  com- 
munication and  increase  the  level  of 
mutual  awareness.  “Academics  will 
learn  about  mathematical  questions 
that  are  arising  in  industry  and  we 
will  leam  what  issues  to  bear  in  mind 
as  we  train  graduate  students,” 
Halperin  said. 

Research  will  focus  on  a different 
topic  in  the  mathematical  sciences 
each  year.  This  year  participants  will 
study  control  theory,  a branch  of 
mathematics  with  direct  engineer- 
ing applications. 

The  institute  is  named  for  John 
Charles  Fields,  a prominent  U of  T 
mathematician  who  died  in  1932. 
He  was  a visionary  in  recognizing 
the  importance  of  mathematics 
research  and  conceived  the  Fields 
medal,  an  international  award 
presented  every  four  years  at  the 
International  Mathematical  Congress. 
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Letters 


Which  U of  T policies 

ARE  REALISTIC? 

The  Globe  and  Mail  had  it  right  — 
“Mass  dismissal  enrages  U of  T 
staff’  (Thursday,  Nov.  14).  More 
than  the  mass  dismissal  and  the 
draconian  method  of  implementa- 
tion enrage  us.  Both  faculty  and 
staff  at  the  University  deserve  an 
explanation  for  the  statement  made 
by  Professor  Michael  Finlayson 
(vice-president,  human  resources) 
that  some  policies  agreed  to  be- 
tween administration  and  faculty 
or  staff  are  not  “realistic.”  At  the 
very  least  we  deserve  to  know 
which  policies  are  realistic  and 
which  are  not.  Is  academic  free- 
dom still  a realistic  policy? 

James  Ingles 

Banting  id  Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research 

Staff  policy  review 

IS  UNDER  WAY 

Events  of  the  past  weeks  have 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  all 
University  policies  must  be  com- 
plied with,  whether  they  be  the 
policies  frozen  by  agreement  with 
the  U of  T Faculty  Association  or 
those  affecting  administrative  staff 
and  passed  by  Governing  Council. 
None  of  the  administrative  staff 
policies  has  been  changed  since  the 
U of  T Staff  Association  (UTSA) 
initiated  its  certification  drive  in 
1987.  As  a result,  senior  adminis- 
trators at  the  central  and  divisional 
levels  as  well  as  representatives  of 
UTSA  see  the  need  for  review  of 
the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies.  The 
process  is  under  way,  but,  as  we 
have  learned  from  our  attempts  to 
amend  academic  policies,  it  takes 
time. 

Michael  Finlayson 
Vice-president  (human 
resources) 

Put  MORE  EMPHASIS 
ON  STAFF  PERSPECTIVE 

The  coverage  in  The  Bulletin  of  the 
layoffs  in  the  medical  faculty  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  dean’s 
idea  of  radical  surgery  provided 
numerous  opportunities  for  news 
worthy  of  The  Bulletins  attention. 
Staff  colleagues  and  good  friends 
were  treated  like  slaves.  Human 
interest  stories  abounded. 

Bruce  Johnson,  63,  with  43 
years’  service  (“I’ve  never  worked 
anywhere  but  here”)  was  told  by 
two  U ofT  police  officers  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  13,  “Hand  over 
your  keys  and  get  out.”  He  was 
close  to  tears.  Sammy,  his  talented, 
experienced  sidekick,  was  philo- 
sophical. It  had  happened  to  him 
before  with  other  employers. 

Michael  Pauli,  47,  head  of  secu- 
rity and  occupational  health  and 
safety,  with  more  than  20  years’ 
service  was  frog-marched  by  two 
plainclothes  police  officers  into  his 
accusers,  stripped  of  his  duties,  his 
keys,  his  credit  cards  and,  I would 
think,  his  pride.  He  was  then 
marched  out  of  the  building. 
Michael  was  my  lifeline  to  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  regula- 
tions. I am  the  volunteer  chair  of 
the  FitzGerald  Building  OHS 


committee.  We  in  the  “Fitz”  and 
MSB  and  indeed  elsewhere  in  the 
faculty  were  immediately  in 
jeopardy. 

Adelino,  a proud,  quiet  techni- 
cian, said  he  was  “stripped  of  my 
spirit,  my  pride,  my  honour  and 
my  feeling  of  self-worth.”  He  and 
his  boss,  Brian  Lomas,  were  under 
doctor’s  care  within  36  hours. 

Suddenly  IMS  meant 
Immediately  Medium  Sized.  Copy 
Cat  photocopying  and  computer 
services  were  eliminated.  Instead  of 
accounts  of  the  human  aspects  of 
the  effects  of  the  cuts,  we  got,  it 
would  seem,  a censored  account  of 
events  — the  full  text  of  the  “now 
you  see  it”  (you’re  fired),  “now  you 
don’t”  (you’re  hired)  president’s 
letter  along  with  an  article  on  the 
layoff  reprieve.  Much  of  that  dealt 
with  comments  made  by  adminis- 
trators, none  from  those  fired.  The 
last  sentence  indicated  that  security 
staff  were  present  and  had  escorted 
one  unnamed  person  out  of  MSB. 
Did  no  one  bother  to  walk  over  to 
MSB  to  get  the  employee’s  side  of 
the  story? 

Tom  Francis 

Department  of  Nutritional 

Studies 

Mood  of  anger 
was  not  captured 

We  want  to  express  our  disap- 
pointment at  the  coverage  of 
recent  events  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 

While  it  is  true  that  The  Bulletin 
is  administratively  tied  to  and 
financially  dependent  upon  the 
University  administration,  it  has 
developed  credibility  and  integrity 
over  the  years  and  has  attracted 
a skilled  staff  able  to  achieve 
some  critical  distance  from  the 
University.  These  qualities  seemed 
rather  hard  to  find  in  your  lead 
story  in  the  Nov.  18  issue 
(“UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  LAYOFF 
REPRIEVE”). 

What  emerged  in  your  front- 
page story  on  the  firings  in  the 
medical  faculty  was  a pastel  gloss 
on  the  virtual  firestorm  that  had 
swept  the  campus  on  the  Thursday 
and  Friday  before,  generated  by 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
errors  of  judgement  in  this 
institution’s  recent  history. 

The  coverage  of  the  story  used 
language  suggestive  of  a modest 
shuffle.  The  mood  of  anger  and 
betrayal  that  has  so  characterized 
the  campus  since  that  day  was  not 
captured  in  the  slightest  by  your 
coverage  of  events. 

Gerald  Hunt 

Division  of  Management  id 
Economics 

Scarborough  College 

David  Rayside 
Department  of  Political 
Science 

Teamwork  produces 

BEST  RESULTS 

It  has  always  been  a source  of 
amazement  to  me  that  virtually  all 
academics  subscribe  to  the  strange 
doctrine  that  if  the  two  basic  activ- 


ities in  a university  are  teaching 
and  research,  then  faculty  should 
all  be  excellent  at  both.  How  do 
academics  arrive  at  this  sweeping, 
crippling  conclusion? 

Granted,  there  is  some  relation- 
ship between  teaching  and  research 
but  to  suggest  that  they  are  insepa- 
rable is  based  on  no  data  that  I 
know  of.  The  data,  in  fact,  arc 
quite  to  the  contrary.  Except  at 
universities,  teaching  and  research 
are  usually  separate.  At  non-aca- 
demic research  organizations  — 
government  labs,  for  example  — 
many  of  the  finest  researchers 
never  teach.  And  at  many  teaching 
institutions,  the  finest  teachers 
don’t  bother  much  with  research. 

Now  we  have  the  Yip  committee 
coming  to  the  brilliant  conclusion 
that  to  be  a tenured  professor  at 
this  university  one  must  be  of 
“high  quality”  in  both  teaching  and 
research.  Luckily  for  Toronto 
football,  the  Argos  do  not  hire  the 
Yip  committee  to  scout  their  play- 
ers. If  they  did,  all  their  players 
would  be  identical:  sort  of  good 
runners,  sort  of  good  passers  and 
almost  heavy  enough  to  block  — 
and  they  wouldn’t  win  a game  all 
year  nor  would  they  deserve  to. 

I have  two  things  to  say  to  the 
Yip  committee:  get  out  of  the  ivory 
tower  and  into  the  real  world,  and 
drench  your  minds  in  the  wonder- 
ful idea  of  teamwork  where  the 
contributions  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  staff,  each  doing  what  he  or 
she  is  best  suited  to  do,  combine  to 
produce  the  best  overall  result. 

Are  we  really  so  thickheaded 
that  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  out- 
standing researchers  just  because 
they  don’t  teach  well?  And  if  we 
want  to  upgrade  teaching,  how 
about  this  as  a simple  strategy:  seek 
out  good  teachers,  reward  good 
teaching  and  forever  renounce  the 
silliness  of  requiring  them  to  be, 
simultaneously,  good  “researchers.” 

P.  C.  Hughes 

Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 

Marsden  appreciates 
article’s  accuracy 

Thank  you  for  the  clear  and  factu- 
ally correct  article  on  my  appoint- 
ment to  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
in  The  Bulletin  (“Marsden 
Appointed  President  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  Nov.  18).  It  is 
so  very  rare  to  be  described  accu- 
rately and  I’m  much  grateful. 

I shall  miss  The  Bulletin  but 
hope  to  urge  your  high  standards 
in  publications  at  Laurier. 

Lorna  Marsden 
Department  of  Sociology 


Letters  Deadlines 

December  6 for  December  16 
January  3 for  January  13 
January  1 7 for  January  2 7 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced.  Please 
include  a telephone  number  and,  if 
possible,  a fax  number. 
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• tuckpointing 

• colour  matching 

• weather  proofing 

• masonry  cleaning 

• brick  replacement 

• stone  preservation 


Consultation  on  Commercial  Restoration 


2260  Gerrard  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont.  M4E  2E1 
Fax  (416)  465-9589  • Call  (416)  465-3989 
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University  of  Toronto's 

Office  Services 


X 


One  source  for  your  office  needs: 


• Temporary  Personnel  Services 
• Copy  Cat  Duplicating 
• Specialized  Mail  Service 
• Photocopy  Management  Service 


One  call  does  it  all  at  978-81 56. 

Call  today  for  more  information! 


University  Settlement  Music  School 

23  Grange  Road,  Toronto 
(Dundas  and  McCaul) 

Since  1921  offering  affordable 
quality  music  lessons 


Individual  (all  ages) 

Piano 

Flute 

Cello 

Voice 

Clarinet 

Chinese  flute 

Violin 

Saxophone 

Persian  santour 

Guitar 

Recorder 

Pipe  organ 


Group 

Theory  Pre-School  music 
(3-5  years) 

Orff  percussion  (5-8  years) 
Steel  Band  (all  ages) 
Children’s  Choir  (8-12  years) 
Music  Theatre  (8-18  years) 
Cantonese  Opera  (adults) 
Kathak  dance  (teens/adults) 
Eurhythmies  (teens/adults) 


For  information  and  registration,  contact 
Dr.  Annette  Sanger  (Music  Director)  at  598-3444 


f Cheese  Magic 

149  Baldwin 

(West  of  Spadina) 
593-9531 


• recommended  by  The  Toronto  Star  & patronised  by 
top  chefs  of  Toronto 

• top-quality  cheeses,  deli  & pates 

• A-l  coffee  beans  $3. 99/lb 

• gourmet  foods  at  market  prices 

• fresh  pasta  & home-made  pesto 

• organic  European  breads  & buns 

• natural  & vegetarian  foods 

• party  trays  & gift  baskets  (best  prices  in  town) 

This  X'mas,  be  wise  & come  to  us 
for  all  your  cheese  & party  needs 


15%  OFF 

all  cheese  & deli  with  presentation  of  this  coupon 
(expires  January  31,  1992) 

Cheese  Magic 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  ’til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  » Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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Occupational  and  Environmental  Health  Unit 
Division  of  Community  Health 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Director 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  invites  applications  for  the  post  of  Director,  Occupational  and 
Environmental  Health  Unit.  The  unit  is  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Occupational  and 
Environmental  Health  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  The  rank,  status  and  primary  departmental 
affiliation  of  the  successful  applicant  will  be  contingent  upon  background  and  qualifications. 

The  successful  candidate  should  hold  a Ph.D.  and/ or  F.R.C.P.  or  equivalent  with  a strong 
research  record  in  one  of  the  key  disciplines  of  occupational  and  environmental  health 
(occupational  medicine,  hygiene,  toxicology  or  epidemiology),  including  demonstrated 
ability  to  attract  research  funding  and  a substantial  publication  record. 

Duties  will  consist  of  teaching  in  both  academic  and  professional  training  programmes; 
research;  and  administration  of  the  Unit.  The  applicant  should  have  proven  leadership 
qualities,  planning  abilities,  communication  skills  and  administrative  experience,  preferably 
in  a multidisciplinary  setting;  experience  in  developing  and  maintaining  effective  links  with 
government,  industry,  labour  and  academia. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  qualifications  and  experience.  Applications  should  be 
sent  to:  Dr.  John  Hastings,  Associate  Dean 
Community  Health 
Room  #101,  McMurrich  Bldg. 

University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  application:  December  15, 1991 

The  University  of  Toronto  encourages  applications  from  qualified  men  and  women, 

MEMBERS  OF  VISIBLE  MINORITIES,  ABORIGINAL  PEOPLES  AND  PERSONS  WITH  DISABILITIES.  IN 

accordance  with  Canadian  Immigration  requirements,  this  advertisement  is  directed 
to  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 
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dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  downtown  hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for 
gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded 
by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine 
Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer.  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs-the  service  is  efficient  and 
polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe 
as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at 
your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  sea- 
weed. The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and 
tea.  AmEx,  Chgx. 

Noon-2:30, 5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


f H Commodore 

PC  Compatible  Computers 

Slim-Line  386SX-16 

- 80386SX  16mhz.  processor 

- 1 megabyte  RAM 

- 52  or  105  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 

- 16-bit  Super  VGA  video  card 

- Super  VGA  colour  display 

$1)449*  52MB  $ 1)675 . 105MB. 

Slim-Line  386SX-20 

- 80386SX  20mhz.  processor 

- 1 megabyte  RAM 

- 52  or  105  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 

- 16-bit  Super  VGA  video  card 

- Super  VGA  colour  display 

$1)565.  52MB  $1)740.  105MB 

Commodore  CL333 

- 386DX  33mhz./  64k  cache 

- 4 megabytes  RAM 

- 105  or  210MB.  hard  drive 

- 5.25"  and  3.5"  floppy  drives 

- 16-bit  Super  VGA  card  w/512K 

- Super  VGA  colour  display 

$ 2)449 . io5mb  $2)949.  2iomb. 

ML  Systems.  Include 
- Aamazing  S-VGA  colour  display 
- 19ms.  Quantum  hard  drives 
- Microsoft  Windows  3.0 
- Dexxa  serial  mouse 
- Free  upgrade  to  DOS  5.0  when 
available  (approx,  end  of  Nov.) 

- A reliable  one  year  parts  and  labour 
warranty 

THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ONLY  WHILE  QUANTITIES  LAST! 

iBIffi Ml  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.,  3rd  Floor,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 

978-7947 

For  Youilf 
Ini 


General  Inquiry 
Benefits  & Pensions: 
978-2015 


Training  & Career 
Development  Courses, 
Staff  Ttiition  Waiver  or 
Education  Assistance: 
978-6496 


Employment  Equity 
Office: 
978-2110 


General  Payroll 
Inquiries: 
978-2151 
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Installation 


During  her  installation  Chancellor  Rose  Wolfe  is  flanked  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alexander,  left,  and  Robert  McGavin,  chair  of  Governing  Council 


Deepening  the  Well  of  Tolerance 

U ofT’s  chancellor  pledges  her  support for  decency  and  diversity 

By  Rose  Wolfe 


Rose  Wolfe  was  installed  as  the  University’s  29th  chancellor  Nov.  19  at 
Convocation  Hall  The  following  is from  the  text  of  her  speech: 


FI 


O THE  ALUMNI  WHO  HAVE  ACCORDED 
ME  this  great  honour,  let  me  say  that  I 
approach  the  role  of  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  humbled  by  the 
distinguished  traditions  of  this  great 
university.  Thank  you  for  providing  me 
with  this  opportunity. 

It  is  a particular  pleasure  to  have  members  of  my  family 
share  this  occasion  with  me.  Ray  Wolfe  is  not  here  in  person, 
but  his  presence  is  certainly  felt  by  all  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him.  Without  his  influence  and  guidance,  I would  not  be 
here  now.  My  parents,  of  blessed  memory,  could  never  in  their 
wildest  dreams  have  imagined  this  day. 

I thank  all  those  who  are  here  to  celebrate  this  occasion.  To 
the  graduates  of  Scarborough  and  Erindale  — lam  proud  to 
share  this  day  with  you  and  your  families  as  we  each  begin  new 
chapters  in  our  lives. 

The  role  of  chancellor  is,  to  an  extent,  well  defined  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  its  ceremonial  and  representational  require- 
ments. I do  not  for  a moment  discount  the  symbolic  dimensions 
of  the  office,  for  symbols  are  important. 

The  fact  that  the  alumni  have  seen  fit  to  honour  me  — the 
daughter  of  Jewish  immigrants  — as  chancellor  of  this  univer- 
sity is  testament  to  where  U of  T stands  today.  It  is  a symbol 
of  the  University’s  willingness  to  include  among  its  leadership 
those  of  all  races,  creeds  and  personal  backgrounds. 

But  there  is  another  dimension  to  the  role  and  that  is  what 
each  chancellor  as  an  individual  brings  to  the  office.  My  role  will 
be  heavily  influenced  by  my  own  history  — the  child  of  immi- 
grants who  struggled  to  make  it  possible  for  four  daughters  to 
attend  this  university. 

This  was  not  so  unusual  because  I am  also  the  daughter  of  a 
particular  religious  tradition  which  has  stressed  education  above 
all  else  and  has  raised  study  to  a status  almost  equal  with  prayer. 
In  Hebrew  writings  concerning  the  primacy  of  learning  versus 
doing,  the  answer  given  is  that:  the  right  kind  of  learning  is  more 
important,  because  it  will  lead  to  the  doing. 

Still,  I came  here  as  an  undergraduate  in  much  the  same  po- 
sition as  many  of  today’s  students,  feeling  somewhat  lost  in  a 
large,  often  intimidating  environment.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Depression,  life  on  campus  was  serious  but  youth  was  on  our 
side.  Yet  students  of  my  background  were  somewhat  timid 
and  had  a tendency  to  stick  together.  Today’s  students  can 
sometimes  be  the  same. 

These  days,  as  I walk  around  our  campuses,  I am  struck  by 
the  energy  and  activity  all  about  me.  The  University  is  still  the 
home  of  exuberant  young  — and  not  so  young  — students. 

A particular  characteristic  of  this  university  today  is  the  tremen- 


dous diversity  of  its  student  body.  Such  diversity  brings  with  it 
particular  patterns  of  behaviour  and  cultural  traditions  which  pre- 
sent special  challenges  for  the  University.  But  it  also  brings  the 
richness  of  the  cultures  which  have  nourished  and  shaped  their 
lives.  To  ignore  the  depth  of  these  roots  is  not  only  a loss  to  our 
community  but  also  an  affront  to  those  who  share  them. 

We  should  take  pride  that  the  diversity  of  our  society  is  in- 
creasingly reflected  in  the  students  who  enrich  our  university. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  comfortable  with  any  barriers 
to  a full  university  experience  for  any  members  of  our  com- 
munity, be  they  part  of  the  system  or  self-imposed.  This  is  an 
ongoing  challenge.  We  will  always  have  new  students  from  cul- 
tural, religious  and  economic  backgrounds  different  from  the 
majority.  What  happens  to  them  should  matter  to  us. 

Our  obligation  is  to  demonstrate  our  concern  for  — and  ad- 
herence to  — our  Canadian  traditions  of  decency,  loyalty  and 
democracy.  We  must  practice  what  we  teach.  To  do  less  is  to 
fail  in  our  mission. 

I am  concerned  that  the  well  of  tolerance  in  our  society  is  not 
as  deep  as  we  might  think.  Increasingly  we  find  tension,  anxi- 
ety, mistrust  and  even  hostility  between  groups  and  individu- 
als in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  work  place,  in  our  political  life. 
This  phenomenon  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  and 
those  issues  which  were  once  matters  of  debate  have  become 
matters  of  confrontation. 

We  cannot  turn  a blind  eye  to  conflict  within  our  own  uni- 
versity community.  Wherever  we  have  discrimination  against 
any  one  group,  and  as  long  as  any  group  feels  itself  aggrieved, 
we  have  the  obligation  to  face  the  issue  openly,  expeditiously 
and  fairly.  I am  heartened  to  learn  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  already  looking  at  these  issues. 

Thinking  back,  I feel  particularly  privileged  in  what  I took 
away  from  my  University  years.  I was  given  a sense  of  my  own 
potential  and  the  confidence  to  pursue  my  goals.  I was  taught 
not  to  be  judgemental  and  I hope  I learned  the  value  of  accepting 
people  for  what  they  are. 

Universities  exist,  however,  not  to  make  us  feel  comfortable 
about  ourselves  but  to  challenge,  to  stretch  minds,  to  teach  new 
skills  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  creation  and  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge.  We  send  our  graduates  into  the  world  with 
specific  intellectual  achievements  and  basic  training  for  pro- 
fessions. If  we  have  succeeded,  we  also  send  them  forth  with  a 
heightened  appreciation  of  such  ideals  as  tolerance,  an  appre- 
ciation of  diversity,  the  value  of  free  inquiry  and  debate,  an  em- 
phasis on  hard  work  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  an  insis- 
tence on  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  his  or  her  own 
accomplishments. 

Many  of  us  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  look  back  and  re- 
alize that  we  did  take  such  things  away  from  our  university  years. 
Our  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  today’s  — and  tomorrow’s  — 
students  have  these  opportunities  as  well. 


Indeed  the  University  of  Toronto  exemplifies  the  finest  of 
these  traditions.  I am  proud  to  be  associated  with  men  and 
women  for  whom  excellence  in  scholarship  and  teaching  is  the 
measure  of  their  endeavours. 

A chancellor  represents  the  University  to  the  community  but 
I believe  she  also  has  a duty  to  represent  the  community  to  the 
University.  In  the  short  time  I have  been  here,  I have  found  a 
tremendous  amount  of  goodwill  toward  the  University.  The  is- 
sues raised  with  me  fall  basically  into  two  categories:  one,  the 
need  for  students  to  feel  an  integral  part  of  this  very  large  uni- 
versity, and  two,  the  perceived  tension  between  teaching  and 
research. 

In  my  mind,  the  two  issues  are  linked.  On  one  hand,  we  hear 
that  for  a university  to  be  truly  great,  it  must  have  a strong  re- 
search component  even  if  teaching  becomes  secondary.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  say  that  because  our  mis- 
sion is  to  transmit  knowledge  and  traditions  and  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  be  informed  members  and  leaders  of  a democratic  so- 
ciety, we  cannot  relegate  teaching  to  a secondary  role  — nor 
would  our  society  (or  any  government)  find  this  acceptable. 

Many  of  us  can  point  to  a moment  in  time  when  we  were  in- 
fluenced by  a teacher  who  made  a lasting  impression  on  our  lives, 
who  opened  new  vistas  of  thought  and  brought  about  pro- 
found changes  in  our  attitudes.  Such  a teacher  has  so  signifi- 
cant an  effect  on  our  lives  that  we  are  connected  for  all  time  with 
the  educational  institution  in  which  we  are  taught. 

This  connection  through  teaching  and  learning  remains  the 
fundamental  link  between  the  student  and  the  university.  If  our 
university  is  seen  as  being  too  large  and  too  impersonal,  our  sal- 
vation may  lie  in  the  excellence  of  our  teaching. 

This  problem  is  already  being  seriously  addressed  by  students, 
faculty  and  administration  but  without  doubt  will  remain  a 
continuing  challenge  for  any  research  university.  Looking 
around  this  room,  and  talking  to  the  people  who  make  this  uni- 
versity what  it  is,  I am  confident  they  will  be  up  to  this  challenge. 

We  must  acknowledge,  too,  that  excellence  has  a price  in  dol- 
lars as  well  as  in  personal  effort.  This  must  not  be  forgotten  by 
our  students,  their  families  and  supporters,  by  our  alumni  and 
— certainly  not  least,  Mr.  Minister  — by  our  public  authorities. 

In  conclusion,  I stand  here  tonight  in  gratitude  before  this 
audience,  in  the  presence  of  our  newest  alumni  and  of  all  our 
families  and  friends.  I make  a solemn  pledge  that  I will  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  University  of  Toronto  within  the 
mandate  of  my  office.  I am  aware  that  perhaps  the  best  role  for 
a chancellor  is  to  raise  questions  in  the  expectation  that  others 
are  more  suited  to  providing  specific  answers.  Certainly  tonight 
I should  do  no  more. 

Whatever  our  individual  responsibility  for  providing  the  an- 
swers, I hope  and  expect  that  all  of  us  will  stand  together  — in 
gratitude  for  what  our  universities  have  given  us  and  for  a fu- 
ture in  which  all  our  graduates  will  have  cause  to  do  the  same. 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Drama 


The  Play's  Not  the  Only  Thing 

Colin  Visser  scripts  a new  role  for  the  graduate  drama  centre 

By  David  Todd 


On  a rainy  Friday  afternoon  in 

October,  a cluster  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  stand  waiting  outside  Hart  House. 
Uniformed  police  officers  and  large  men 
with  walkie-talkies  mill  about  near  the  line 
of  black  limousines  parked  at  the  entrance. 
Inside,  a private  luncheon  hosted  by  Premier  Bob  Rae  is  draw- 
ing to  a close  and  the  invitees  will  shortly  emerge  — among  them 
the  guest  of  honour,  Prince  Charles. 

Professor  Colin  Visser,  director  of  the  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama,  gazes  about  at  the  crowd.  Raindrops  spatter 
on  his  glasses  and  a puckish  smile  flits  across  his  face.  Ironically 
enough,  it  was  only  half  an  hour  earlier  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pounding his  views  on  the  increasingly  theatrical  quality  of 
public  life.  And  now  the  55-year-old  theatre  historian  finds  him- 
self part  of  the  audience  awaiting  a glimpse  of  England’s  future 
monarch,  a public  figure  whose  own  life  is  one  of  the  world’s 
most  popular  continuing  melodramas. 

The  rain  continues  to  fall  and  still  the  prince  has  yet  to  ap- 
pear. Visser’ s patience  is  at  an  end.  “Right,  that’s  quite  enough,” 
he  announces,  and  without  a further  word  marches  smartly  away. 
Like  any  seasoned  theatregoer  he  knows  when  to  exercise  his 
right  to  walk  out  of  a production. 


Visser  demands  a lot  from  theatre.  It  should,  he 

says,  “make  people  ask  more  serious  kinds  of  questions  of 
themselves.”  He  has  similarly  high  expectations  of  the  drama 
centre  which  is  dedicated  to  producing  theatre  historians,  the- 
orists and  critics  as  well  as  directors,  playwrights  and  other  spe- 
cialists in  theatrical  production. 

Even  in  relaxed  conversation  over  a plate  of  sausages  at  the 
Gallery  Club,  the  intensity  of  Visser’ s convictions  is  readily  ap- 
parent. Though  his  manner  is  unfailingly  gentle  and  gracious, 
he  can  be  disconcertingly  blunt  in  his  criticisms  of  North 


American  theatre  and  the  broader  culture  of  which  it  is  part. 
“I’m  just  sounding  off,”  he  laughs  at  one  point.  But  it’s  clear  that 
he  is  not  speaking  merely  to  luxuriate  in  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  but  rather  because  he  believes  that  these  things  urgently 
need  to  be  said. 

Since  assuming  the  directorship  of  the  centre  in  July,  Visser 
has  mapped  out  some  ambitious  plans.  One  immediate  concern 
is  making  certain  that  the  centre’s  current  season  of  plays  finds 
the  largest  possible  audience.  For  students,  he  explains,  stag- 
ing works  is  an  essential  part  of  their  studies  because  it  affords 
them  the  opportunity  to  put  their  theories  into  practice.  As  such, 
the  productions  that  find  their  way  into  the  Robert  Gill  and 
Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatres  tend  to  be  innovative,  experimental 
works  that  otherwise  might  not  be  seen  in  Toronto.  The  cur- 
rent season,  for  example,  features  the  satirical  fairy  tale  Leonce 
and  Lena  by  19th-century  German  dramatist  George  Buchner, 
and  Canadian  playwright  Kelly  Rebar’s  corned y Bordertown  Cafe. 

A program  to  be  launched  next  term  will  see  the  centre 
bring  in  a professional  director  each  year  to  work  with  students 
in  creating  a production.  The  first  such  high-profile  visitor 
will  be  acclaimed  Canadian  director  Robert  Lepage  whose 
production  of  Macbeth  will  be  staged  at  Hart  House  Theatre  in 
March.  In  years  to  come,  Visser  hopes  to  attract  other  leading 
directors  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  as  well  as  Canada. 
“We  hope  that  we’re  going  to  have  theatre  that  is  really  on  the 
cutting  edge,”  he  says. 

Visser  is  also  concerned  with  breaking  new  ground  admin- 
istratively. In  particular  he  wants  to  forge  a closer  relationship 
between  the  drama  centre  and  University  College’s  under- 
graduate drama  program  which  he  coordinated  from  1982  to 
1988.  In  the  past  there  has  been  little  formal  connection  between 
the  two.  They  evolved  independendy  of  one  another  and  have 
held  very  different  philosophies. 

The  UC  program,  he  says,  was  from  its  origins  in  the  1970s 
much  more  concerned  with  exploring  alternative  theatre.  “They 
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If  public  life  is  going  to  be  theatre, 

IT  SHOULD  AT  LEAST  BE  GOOD  THEATRE. 

It  should  stop  being  a farce. 


were  hanging  upside  down,  doing  Chekhov  in  coloured 
underpants,  and  to  them  the  thought  of  the  drama  centre  was 
anathema.”  During  his  tenure  with  the  program,  Visser  tried 
to  integrate  more  closely  its  practical  and  theoretical  compo- 
nents with  the  result  that  the  program  now  produces  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  students  who  move  on  to  pursue  theatre 
studies  at  the  graduate  centre. 

His  long-term  agenda  includes  an  even  more  significant  de- 
velopment. He  hopes  to  make  an  appointment  in  cinema  stud- 
ies next  year  and  eventually  to  establish  a graduate  program  in 
the  field.  Students  would  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  stud- 
ies in  either  cinema  or  theatre  or  both.  “I  believe  there  can  be 
an  exciting  interchange  between  theatre  and  film  theory  and  crit- 
icism,” Visser  says.  “They  can  cross-fertilize  one  another.” 

This  business  of  marrying  traditionally  distinct  areas  of  en- 
deavour is  in  fact  fundamental  to  his  ambitions  for  the  centre. 
He  envisions  somehow  spanning  the  gulf  of  mutual  animosi- 
ty between  theatre  professionals  and  academics  who  study 
theatre.  “The  professional  theatre,  in  particular,  looks  upon  aca- 
demics with  horror.  It’s  very  much  a North  American  attitude, 
one  that  perceives  the  theatre  as  an  industry  and  academics  as, 
in  the  end,  irrelevant.” 

Visser,  however,  sees  theatre  not  merely  as  a product  but  as 
a means  by  which  a culture  can  begin  to  understand  itself. 
And  the  role  of  the  centre,  he  maintains,  is  to  turn  out  people 
capable  of  fostering  a theatre  that  is  aware  of  its  significance  and 
can  realize  its  true  potential. 

By  “theatre”  he  means  something  far  broader  than  simply  the 
presentation  of  stage  plays.  In  his  view,  the  contemporary  the- 
atrical experience  now  includes  movies  and  television  — and  pol- 
itics as  well.  “The  Gulf  War  was  presented  as  theatre,”  he  says. 
“It  was  a totally  created  reality.”  All  of  these  forms  of  expres- 
sion must  be  made  to  reconsider  themselves.  And  the  people 
who  pass  through  the  drama  centre,  Visser  believes,  will  learn 
| to  look  analytically  at  the  culture  around  them  and  will  demand 


that  it  be  better  than  it  is.  “They  will  stop  being  passive  con- 
sumers, content  with  a shoddy  product.  I mean,  if  public  life 
is  going  to  be  theatre,  then  it  should  at  least  be  good  theatre. 
It  should  stop  being  a farce.  If  Brian  Mulroney  is  going  to  be 
an  actor,  then  he  should  give  a decent  performance.” 


In  some  ways,  Visser  suggests,  life  itself  can  be  seen 

as  inherently  theatrical.  We  all  script  roles  for  ourselves 
and  act  them  out  in  the  drama  of  day-to-day  life.  That’s  one 
thing  he  came  to  appreciate  before  he  even  took  up  the  study 
of  theatre. 

After  graduating  with  a BA  in  English  literature  from  Rhodes 
University  in  his  native  South  Africa  in  1958,  he  went  on  take 
a BLitt  at  Oxford.  From  1962  to  1964,  he  taught  English  at  the 
University  of  Baghdad  in  Iraq  and  this  two-year  immersion  in 
an  alien  culture  left  him  transformed.  “Once  you’ve  subjected 
yourself  to  an  experience  like  that,  you  always  see  things  from 
the  outside.  You’re  never  again  totally  part  of  any  culture.  And 
you  no  longer  see  the  way  you  live  your  life  as  inevitable.  It’s  a 
question  of  the  realities  you  construct  for  yourself.” 

As  a PhD  student  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in  the 
mid-1960s,  Visser  was  interested  mainly  in  English  literature 
of  the  Restoration  period.  He  wrote  his  thesis  on  the  plays  of 
John  Dryden  and  from  then  on  devoted  more  and  more  of  his 
energies  to  studies  in  drama.  He  joined  the  Department  of 
English  at  U ofT  in  1966. 

At  some  fundamental  level,  Visser  has  always  been  fascinated 
by  theatre.  But  he  finds  it  hard  to  explain  why;  it  just  seems  a 
matter  of  temperament.  “There  are  people  who  are  simply  pre- 
disposed to  appreciate  theatre  as  a form  and  to  perceive  the  the- 
atricality of  human  experience.”  Another  thought  strikes  and 
he  unleashes  a gust  of  hearty  laughter.  “Perhaps  they’re  just  mis- 
fits — people  who  like  to  think  of  life  as  a willing  suspension 
of  disbelief.” 
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HOMA  FAN  IAN  ROB  ALLEN 


Cultural  Diffusion 

Canadian  technology  transfer  meshes  preservation  with  local  tradition 

By  Karina  Dahlin 


Vanda  Vitali,  left,  and  graduate  student  Simin  Bagheri  examine  an  ancient  textile. 


OREIGN  AID  DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  ENJOY 
a good  reputation.  Stories  about 
villages  that  receive  tractors  but  have 
no  supply  of  gasoline  show  that  technology 
transfer  can  be  an  inefficient  way  of  solving 
international  development  problems. 

But  Vanda  Vitali,  a research  associate  in 
the  Department  of  Metallurgy  8c  Materials 
Science,  is  engaged  in  a kind  of  technology 
transfer  that  works,  she  says,  because  it  trans- 
fers knowledge  through  “a  filter  of  culture.” 
Vitali  is  currendy  in  Tunisia  where  she  is 
field  director  of  a project  at  the  Museum  of 
Carthage.  University  Professor  Emeritus 
Ursula  Franklin  is  principal  investigator  of 
the  enterprise  which  has  received  $900,000 
in  funding  from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  to  preserve  a 
wealth  of  objects  from  the  Punic  and  Roman 
periods  in  Carthage  (800  BC  to  600  AD). 

Many  of  the  bronzes,  vases,  mirrors,  jew- 
ellery, glass  and  ceramic  pieces,  excavated  by 
French  missionaries  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
are  rapidly  deteriorating  because  they  were 
stored  without  attempts  to  preserve  them. 
They  provide  valuable  information  about  the 
Phoenicians  and  will  probably  help  historians 
understand  how  Carthage  eventually  became 
so  strong  that  it  was  a threat  to  Rome. 

Vitali  and  her  colleagues  do  not  wish  to  re- 
store the  artifacts  to  their  original  state;  while 
learning  what  they  can  about  the  pieces  they 
merely  try  to  conserve  and  prevent  further  de- 
terioration. Sometimes  this  can  be  done  locally, 
at  other  times  pieces  are  brought  back  to 


Toronto.  The  team  uses  var- 
ious radiographic  methods  to 
study  ancient  manufacturing 
methods.  This  tells  them 
about  the  structure  and  de- 
sign of  an  object  and  may 
indicate  whether  the  pieces 
were  cast  or  handmade.  Other 
techniques  are  useful  to  date 
the  pieces  and  reveal  their 
state  of  preservation. 

Staff  training  is  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  pro- 
ject. Rather  than  charging  in 
as  authoritarian  experts,  Vitali 
and  her  team  work  closely 
with  their  Tunisian  colleagues 
to  better  understand  local 
customs  and  technology 
accumulated  over  hundreds 
of  years.  “In  order  for  ‘know 
how’  to  be  passed  on,  we  have 
to  know  how  the  recipient  culture  and  society 
think  and  function,”  she  says.  The  idea  is  to 
leave  behind  a technology  that  works  without 
the  use  of  foreign  chemicals  and  other  mate- 
rials — imports  that  drain  the  country’s  scarce 
supply  of  hard  currency. 

The  technology  transfer  philosophy  es- 
poused by  Vitali  is  rooted  in  what  she  sees  as 
a Canadian  tradition.  It  focuses  on  initiatives 
that  preserve  culture  and  environment  while 
leaving  the  construction  of  dams  and  similar 
megaprojects  to  others.  “Because  of  our  multi- 
cultural make-up,  we  know  what  cultural 


heritage  means,”  she  says.  “Canadians 
shouldn’t  do  what  the  traditional  colonial 
states  do  — focus  on  trade  and  industrial 
development.  People  expect  different  things 
of  Canada.” 

While  her  approach  to  technology  transfer 
is  sensitive  enough  to  allow  local  artisans  to 
learn  how  their  ancestors  made  things,  it 
could  also  benefit  Canadians.  For  example,  she 
says,  western  scientists  may  be  interested  in 
learning  how  ancient  ceramics  have  survived 
and  apply  the  information  to  their  search  for 
proper  storage  methods  of  nuclear  waste. 


Vitali  has  helped  to  train  three  conservators 
for  the  museum’s  lab  that  opened  in 
September  1990  and  is  now  involved  in  set- 
ting up  a gallery  in  the  museum  that  will 
explain  their  work. 

The  project  is  bringing  her  international 
attention  and  job  offers,  yet  she  hopes  to  stay 
in  Canada.  “My  priority  is  not  a tenured  po- 
sition. I also  have  to  consider  what  I do  and 
who  I work  for.”  Scientific  research  and  in- 
ternational development  are  Vitali’s  chosen 
fields  of  study  and  work.  She  has  found  a 
novel  way  to  combine  them. 


Profile 


A Healthy  Determination 

AIDS  research  is  the  medicine  of  choice  for  Sadhna  Joshi 

By  David  Todd 


Sadhna  Joshi  has  never  lacked 
determination.  Once,  when  she 
was  eight  years  old,  she  arrived 
home  from  school  in  her  native  India 
clutching  her  report  card  and  weeping 
bitterly.  The  marks  were  excellent  — all 
in  the  90s  “But  I wasn’t  first  in  the 
class.  I was  second.”  And  that  just  wasn’t 
good  enough. 

Joshi,  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Microbiology  and  di- 
rector of  the  U of  T AIDS  research  lab- 
oratory, has  always  pursued  her  goals 
single-mindedly.  She  grew  up  wanting 
more  than  anything  else  to  be  a doctor 
and  all  through  high  school  carefully 
selected  the  appropriate  science  courses, 
never  once  looking  to  her  parents  for  ad- 
vice or  approval. 

By  the  time  she  arrived  at  the 
University  of  Paris  in  the  early  1970s, 
however,  Joshi  had  changed  her  mind 
about  the  medical  profession.  Research 
scientists,  she  realized,  have  more  mobility  than  physicians, 
whose  qualifications  are  not  always  recognized  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  next.  Joshi  opted  to  specialize  in  molecular  biology 
and  went  about  it  with  her  usual  resolve,  earning  two  doctoral 
degrees  at  Paris. 

As  head  of  the  AIDS  lab,  opened  in  April,  Joshi  is  respon- 
sible both  for  overseeing  operations  and  for  conducting  her  own 
research  projects.  Along  with  a number  of  colleagues,  she  is 
working  toward  the  development  of  gene  therapy  techniques  that 
could  give  patients  resistance  to  the  retrovirus  that  causes 


AIDS.  That  work  has  produced  some  promising  early  results. 

The  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infects  two  types 
of  cells:  CD4+  T-cells  and  macrophages,  both  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  bone  marrow  stem  cells.  According  to  Joshi,  it  may 
be  possible  to  genetically  engineer  molecules  known  as  “retro- 
viral vectors”  containing  antiviral  genes,  which  could  then  be 
used  to  confer  HIV  resistance  on  stem  cells.  These  in  turn  would 
give  rise  to  blood  cells  containing  the  gene  of  resistance.  Joshi 
and  her  colleagues  have  found  that  vectors  containing  sense  or 
antisense  RNA,  both  of  which  inhibit  HIV  multiplication,  in- 


duce resistance  in  T-cells  as  do  vectors 
containing  a ribozyme  designed  to  split 
the  HIV  RNA  sequence.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  introduce  transformed  bone 
marrow  cells  into  mice  and  then  to  test 
their  blood  for  HIV  resistance. 

Joshi  first  began  conducting  AIDS 
research  in  1987  while  working  for 
Allelix  Biopharmaceuticals  Inc.  in 
Mississauga.  She  had,  since  joining  the 
company  in  1983,  been  working  main- 
ly with  plant  viruses  and  antifungal 
genes  and  “wanted  to  do  something 
more  useful  — something  like  HIV 
research.”  Upon  learning  that  U of  T 
was  looking  for  someone  to  head  its 
new  AIDS  lab,  she  applied  and  was 
appointed  in  November  1988. 

Both  the  private  sector  and  academe 
have  their  advantages,  Joshi  says.  If  a 
company  like  Allelix  sees  potential  in  a 
project,  it  can  pump  vast  quantities  of 
resources  into  the  undertaking.  “But 
you  can  be  shuffled  around  as  many  times  as  they  like  just  be- 
cause today  they  think  there  is  money  in  this  project  instead  of 
that  one.”  The  University,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  more  free- 
dom to  pursue  ideas  wherever  they  might  lead  — and  that 
clearly  appeals  to  her  independent  habit  of  mind. 

Joshi  has  never  regretted  choosing  research  over  medicine.  “I 
can  contribute  as  much  or  more.  Rather  than  examining  symp- 
toms and  giving  medications  developed  by  others,  I am  trying 
to  understand  and  solve  the  disease  itself.”  The  medical  pro- 
fession’s loss  may  someday  be  its  gain. 
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DESIGN  ■ The  award-winning  designers  at  University  of  Toronto 
Press  offer  a full  range  of  design  and  creative  services.  Years  of  experience 
in  providing  effective  design  and  production  supervision  throughout  the 
printing  process  assure  the  best  value  within  your  budget.  The  Campus 
Printing  + Design  Office  is  conveniently  located  at  47  Willcocks  Street. 

For  everything  from  books  to  business  cards,  call  the  design  professionals 
at  978-2261. 

PRINTING  ■ The  Press  has  been  advancing  within  the  printing 
industry  for  90  years.  Using  the  latest  technology  and  environmentally- 
friendly  materials,  we  offer  an  unbeatable  combination  of  experience, 
technology,  and  know-how  at  competitive  prices.  Your  business  provides 
direct  financial  support  for  the  University’s  scholarly  publishing  program. 
For  typesetting,  printing,  binding  and  friendly  advice,  call  the  campus 
printing  professionals  at  978-2317  or  978-2479. 

DUPLICATING  ■ Campus  duplicating  belongs  on  campus! 

The  Press  Duplicentre  understands  your  needs  and  continues  to  offer 
reliable  duplicating  at  the  heart  of  the  campus  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 

Room  516.  Talk  to  us  about  our  contract  pricing  plan  to  maximize  your 
savings.  Drop  in  and  see  the  vivid  paper  colours  now  on  display. 

For  free  pickup  and  delivery,  call  the  Duplicentre  at  978-2268. 
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Congratulations ! 

You've  been  part  of  U.  of  T.  for  twenty  years. 

You've  been  a dedicated  teacher,  one  who  has  often  put  extra 
time  and  effort  into  helping  your  students.  What  they've 
learned  from  you  has  enabled  them  to  do  better  not  just  in 
your  courses,  but  in  many  others.  And  some  of  your 
colleagues,  knowing  that  you  have  designed  courses  or 
programs,  have  drawn  on  your  expertise  when  planning  their 

own  teaching. 

After  twenty  years,  during  which  you've  served  on  quite  a 
few  committees,  submitted  briefs  to  others,  made 
presentations  at  public  meetings,  and  undergone  numerous 
reviews,  many  of  your  senior  colleagues  know  you  and 
respect  your  work.  They  congratulate  you  on  your  latest  grant 

or  award. 

But  there  is  one  important  difference  between  them  and  you. 
You  have  a target  on  your  back. 

You  are  a Senior  Tutor. 

All  you  can  be  sure  of  is  that  when  your  Principal,  Chair, 
Dean,  or  Director  terminates  you  in  mid-career,  with  thanks 
for  all  you've  contributed  to  the  community,  he  or  she  will  do 
so  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Procedures. 

Maybe. 

This  advertisement  was  paid  for  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association. 


1991  -1992 

28th  SEASON 

We  begin  our  year  with  a most  unique  Christmas  Concert. 
"A  Latin  Christmas" 

A festive  Christmas  combining  a folk  mass  and  folk  drama  of 
the  nativity  based  on  the  rhythms  of  and  traditions  of 
Hispanic  America  with  the  rhythms  of  Afro  America. 

NAVIDAD 
NUESTRA 
and,he  MISA 
CRIOLLA 
ARIEL  RAMIREZ 

with  Glyn  Evans,  tenor 

plus  spirituals  & carols  of  Christmas  • Latin  instruments 

FRIDAY  • DECEMBER  6th  • 8 p.m. 

St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Church  • 227  Bloor  Street  East 


TICKETS 

Regular  Price- $16 
Seniors/Students  - $13 
Children  under  12  - $7 


,r 

tot** 


Kiiff 


St.  Paul's 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men’s  cut $12 

Women’s  cut $16 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results ” 

MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


- , 


IT'S  FINALLY  HERE !! 


Now  available  at  the  U of  T Book  Store.., 

Make  a clean  sweep  of  dust,  grime,  ink  with 
Clenol-Hi-Tek  anti-static  cleaning  solutions. 
Available  in  2oz.  and  8oz.  sizes. 

All  you  need  for  a cleaner  computer  environment 

Clenol-Tek  for:  PCs,  printers,  phones,  fax  more.... 
Clenol-Screen  & Glass  for:  monitors,  eyeglasses,  plastic, 
more.... 

Clenol  Anti-Static  for:  carpets,  fabrics,  PCs,  more.... 

Kills  germs,  citrus  scent,  results  you  can  see 
Affordable,  safe,  no  residue,  biodegradable 


Weekly  Feature 

Save  10% 

(more  than  the  GST,  Brian!) 

Monday,  Dec.  2 

HOODS  ON  THE  HILL 
How  Mulroney  and  His  ( 

Rammed  the  GST  Past  P 
and  Down  Our  Throats 
by  Senator  Royce  Frith 
paper  $9.30  less  10% 


Ind  to  Sunday  , Dec.  8th 


jang 

arliament 


MULRONEY 

The  Politics  of  Ambition 

by  John  Sawatsky 

cloth  $34.95  less  10% 

TAKE BACK THE 
NATION 
by  Maude  Barlow 
& Bruce  Campbell 
cloth  $26.95  less  10% 


in  \m 


T IKE  B tu 
, Tilt 


& 


A CAPITAL  SCANDAL 
Politics,  Patronage  and 
Payoffs  - Why  Parliament 
Must  Be  Reformed 
by  Robert  Fife  & John  Warren 
cloth  $28.95  less  10% 


THE  QUICK  AND  THE 
DEAD 

Brian  Mulroney,  Big  Business 
and  the  Seduction  of  Canada 


LINQA  McQUAIG 


by  Linda  McQuaig 
cloth  $27.99  less  10% 


Limited  Quantities  While  Supplies  Last 

University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  Street,  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre  978-7907 
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Events 


Lectures 


(Im)possible  Positions:  20  Years 
of  Lesbian  Politics. 

Monday,  December  2 
Julia  Creet,  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz;  Popular  Feminism  lecture  and 
discussion  series.  Boardroom,  12th  floor, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m.  Women's  Studies 
in  Education,  OISE 

Visual  Programming:  A Word  in 
the  Hand  is  Worth  Two  in  the 
Tree  Structure. 

Tuesday,  December  3 
Thomas  Green,  MRC  Applied  Psychology 
Unit,  Cambridge,  England;  Computer 
Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice,  Applications 
and  Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer  Science 
andITRC 

English  Painting  in  the  Age 
of  Reynolds. 

Tuesday,  December  3 

Kim  Sloan,  Paul  Mellon  Centre,  London. 
1072  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4:30  p.m.  Fine 
Art 

The  Recovery  of  Justinian’s 
Digest  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Prof.  Wolfgang  Mueller,  Syracuse 
University.  Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  4:10  p.m. 
PIMS 

The  Eternal  Lure  of  Idolatry. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Seekin,  Northwestern 
University,  Joseph  and  Gertie  Schwartz 
memorial  lecture.  205  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m.  Jewish 
Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


Freedom,  Rational  Agency  and 
the  Kant-Hegel  Problem. 

Thursday,  December  5 
Prof.  Robert  Pippin,  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego.  179  University 
College.  4 p.m.  Philosophy 

Amplification  without 
Population  Inversion. 

Thursday,  December  5 
Prof.  Paul  Mandel,  Universite  Libre  de 
Bruxelles.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Photochemical  and  Thermal 
Reactivity  of  Manganese  and 
Rhenium  Carbonyls  with 
Quinones. 

Friday,  December  6 

Prof.  Anthony  Vlcek,  Jr.,  Concordia 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Delayed  Phase  Transitions  and 
Bifurcations. 

Monday,  December  9 
Prof.  Paul  Mandel,  Universite  Libre  de 
Bruxelles.  428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  2 p.m.  Chemistry 


Seminars 


Atoms  and  Molecules  in  Strong 
Laser  Fields. 

Tuesday,  December  3 
George  N.  Gibson,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories,  Holmdel,  NJ.  134 


McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 to 
5:30  p.m.  OLLRC 

Molecular  Genetic  Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Muscamic  Ach  and 
Dopamine  Receptor  Subtypes. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Prof.  Mark  Brann,  University  of  Vermont. 
-210  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  9:30  a.m.  Pharmacy 

Emerging  Technologies  in 
Froth  Flotation. 

Wednesday,  December  4 
Prof.  Glen  Dobby,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science.  119 
Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  (A  Applied  Chemistry 

Biochemical  Monitoring  of 
Exposure  and  Susceptibility  to 
Drugs  and  Environmental 
Chemicals. 

Wednesday,  December  4 
Prof.  B.K.  Tang,  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Maimonides’  Conception  of 
Philosophy. 

Thursday,  December  5 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Seeskin,  Northwestern 
University.  240  University  College.  2 p.m. 
Joseph  and  Gertie  Schwartz  Memorial  Fund 
and Jewish  Studies 

Perspectives  on  the  Dynamics  of 
Ukrainian-English  Language 
Interference. 

Thursday,  December  5 

Yevhen  Slupsky,  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Boardroom,  Multicultural 
History  Society  of  Ontario,  43  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  E.  4 to  6 p.m.  Ukrainian  Studies 

Legal  Literature  and  the  Problem 
of  Change  in  Islamic  Law. 

Friday,  December  6 
Prof.  Baber  Johansen,  Free  University, 
Berlin.  14098  Robarts  Library.  11  a.m. 
Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 

Structural  Studies  of  the  Red  Cell 
Anion  Transport  Protein. 

Friday,  December  6 

Prof.  Rienhart  Reithmeier,  Department 
of  Medicine.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  1:30  p.m.  Medical  Genetics 

Gas-Phase  Structural  Studies  of 
Complexes  and  Clusters  by 
Picosecond  Method. 

Tuesday,  December  10 
Prof.  Peter  Felker,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  134  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  OLLRC 

Modelling  of  the  Transport  and 
Uptake  of  Macromolecules  in  the 
Liver  Microcirculation. 

Wednesday,  December  11 
Prof.  Eugene  V.  Cilento,  West  Virginia 
University.  119  Wallberg  Building.  12:30 
p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry 

Regionalization  of  Psychiatric 
Services  for  the  Elderly. 

Wednesday,  December  11 

Dr.  Ken  Shulman,  Sunnybrook  Health 
Science  Centre.  305  Tip  Top  Building, 
455  Spadina  Ave.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  Studies  of 
Aging 

Environmental  Risk  Factors  in 
Alzheimer’s  Disease. 

Wednesday,  December  11 

Prof.  D.R.  McLachlan,  Centre  for 
Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Molecular  Aspects  of  Insulin 
Resistant  Glucose  T ransport 
in  Diabetes. 


Friday,  December  13 
Prof.  Barbara  B.  Kalin,  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Private  dining  room,  2nd  floor, 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  8 a.m.  Banting  (A 
Best  Diabetes  Centre 

Structure  and  Function  of  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Transmembrane 
Conductance  Regulator. 

December  13 

Prof.  John  Riordan,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  1:30  p.m.  Medical  Genetics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
& Programs. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Environmental  Modelling  of 
Organochlorine  Chemicals. 

Tuesday,  December  IOand 
Wednesday,  December  11 
6th  Colloquium  on  Pulp  & Paper 
Effluents.  Topics  include:  Bioaccumulation 
Models;  Modelling  Fate  of  Dioxins  and 
Other  Organo-halogens;  and  Case  Studies. 
Tuesday  from  9 a.m.  Thursday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  12  noon.  1105  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  Registration  fee  $320,  students 
and  faculty  $32;  complimentary  to  U of  T 
faculty  and  students.  Information:  978- 
3062.  Pulp  SA  Pater  Centre  and  International 
Centre  for  Environmental  Chemo-dynamics 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  December  5 


Frampton  x 4.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
7 p.m.  Tickets  $3. 

Sunday,  December  8 

Intervals  of  Silence:  Being  Jewish  in 
Germany,  co-sponsored  by  the  Goethe- 
Institut,  Toronto.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  11 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Show,  No. 
4 (Bottoms);  Films  of  Yoko  Ono  tour; 
American  Federation  of  the  Arts  presen- 
tation. Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $5. 

Thursday,  December  12 

Erection;  Rape;  Films  of  Yoko  Ono  tour, 
American  Federation  of  the  Arts  presen- 
tation. Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $5. 

Friday,  December  13 

Walking  on  Thin  Ice;  Imagine;  Films  of 
Yoko  Ono  tour;  American  Federation  of 
the  Arts  presentation.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  7 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesdays,  December  4 and 
December  11 

Robert  Bell,  director,  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

University  Women’s  Chorus. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Ann  Cooper  Gay,  conductor.  Walter  Hall. 


8 p.m.  Ticket  $8,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Guitar  Ensemble. 

Thursday,  December  5 

Eli  Kassncr,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5. 

Concert  Band. 

Friday,  December  6 

Melvin  Berman,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

U of  T Jazz  Ensembles. 

Saturday,  December  7 

Paul  Read,  director;  Phil  Nimmons,  di- 
rector emeritus.  MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Historical  Performance 
Ensembles:  Baroque  Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Tuesday,  December  10 

Ivars  Taurins,  conductor.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
Young  Artists  Series. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Orly  Bitov,  cello;  and  Jean  Saulnier,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  December  5 

William  Findlay,  cello;  and  Karen 
Quinton,  piano.  Concert  Hall.  5:15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and  seniors  $1. 

Evening  Series. 

Saturday,  December  7 

Dianne  Werner,  piano.  Concert  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $9,  students  and  seniors  $6. 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  Series. 

Sunday,  December  8 

Royal  Conservatory  Orchestra;  Peter 
Oleskevich,  conductor.  Walter  Court,  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario.  3 p.m. 

RCM  String  Orchestras. 

Sunday,  December  8 

Leonard  Odynski,  Donald  Green,  Mark 
Wells  and  Angelo  Calcafuoco,  conduc- 
tors. Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bloor  St. 
W.  and  Avenue  Rd.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $4, 
students  and  seniors  $2. 

RCM  Orff  Ensembles. 

Sunday,  December  8 
Alison  Kenny-Gardhouse  and  Angela 
Elster,  conductors.  Concert  Hall.  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $4,  students  and  seniors  $2. 

Royal  Conservatory  Orchestra. 

Friday,  December  13 
Pierre  Hetu,  conductor.  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Bloor  St.  W.  and  Avenue  Rd. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $9,  students  and  seniors  $6. 

RCM  Children’s  Choir. 

Sunday,  December  15 

Rosemary  Thomson,  conductor.  Concert 
Hall.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

RCM  Repertory  Chorus. 

Monday,  December  16 
Gordon  Burnett,  conductor.  St.  Thomas’s 
Anglican  Church,  383  Huron  St.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $4,  students  and  seniors  $2. 

ORPHEUS  CHOIR 

Friday,  December  6 

Christmas  concert  combining  a folk  mass 
and  folk  drama  of  the  nativity  based  on  the 
rhythms  and  traditions  of  Hispanic 
America  with  the  rhythms  of  Afro- 
America.  St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Church,  227 
Bloor  St.  E.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $16,  students 
and  seniors  $13;  children  under  12  $7. 


Exhibitions 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECTURE 
Contemporary  Japanese 
Architecture. 

To  December  5 

An  exhibit  from  the  Architectural  Institute 
of  Japan;  co-sponsored  by  the  Japan 
Foundation. 

Student  Work. 
December  16  to  January  7 

A selection  of  student  projects  completed 
during  the  fall  session.  The  Galleries,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  December  12 

Exile. 

Bernard  Gamoy,  paintings.  East  Gallery. 

Telford  Fenton. 

Drawings.  West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 

I to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Eric  Gill:  His  Life  and  Art. 

To  December  31 

Woodcuts,  wood  engravings  and  etchings. 
1st  and  2nd  floors.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Children’s  Art. 

December  5 to  December  15 

From  Art  in  the  Square  program.  Art 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

II  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


Ontario  Centre  for  Large  Scale 
Computation. 

Monday  December  2 to 
Wednesday,  December  4 

Open  house.  104  Engineering  Annex. 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  3 
The  CRAY  Y-MP  C90.  Carl  Diem,  Cray 
Research  Inc.,  will  present  Cray’s  new  par- 
allel vector  supercomputer.  134  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  5 
Introducing  the  CM5.  Robert  T.  Rooney 
andj.  Myczkowski  of  Thinking  Machines 
Corp  will  present  the  new  Connection 
Machine.  202  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  OCLSC 

Feminist  Struggles:  Setting  an 
Agenda  for  the  1990s. 

Wednesday,  December  4 

Panel  discussion.  Native  Women’s 
Feminism  in  the  1990s,  Catherine  Brooks; 
From  the  Navel  to  the  Fist:  Feminists 
Strugging  against  Liberalism,  Abstraction 
and  Victimization,  Punam  Khosla;  The 
52%  Solution,  Judy  Rebick;  Feminist 
Solidarity:  Possibilities  and  Prospects,  Toni 
Williams.  Moderator:  Shelagh  Wilkinson. 
Audtiorium,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Resources  for  Feminist  Research,  OISE 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  The  Bulletin  of- 
fices, 21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  December  16,  for  events  taking 
place  Dec.  16  to  Jan. 13:  MONDAY, 
December  2. 

Issue  of  January  13,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  13  to  27:  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  23. 
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the  Professionals 


Consolidated 
Moving  + 

Storage  Ltd. 

214  Merton  St.  Suite  105 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4S  1A6 

Garth  Smith 

Director 

922-9595/489-4548 


Ontario  Centre 
for 

Large  Scale 
Computation 

is  pleased  to  host 
the  following  upcoming  events: 

Open  House  1991 

All  are  invited  to  attend  and  learn  about  and  try 
out  the  latest  in  distributed  computational  science 
tools  and  applications. 

Monday,  December  2 - Wednesday,  December  4, 
1991 

9:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
Room  104,  Engineering  Annex 

The  CRAY  Y-MP  C90 

Carl  Diem,  VP  of  Marketing  Support,  Cray 
Research  Inc.,  will  present  Cray's  new  parallel 
vector  supercomputer. 

Tuesday,  Decembers,  1991 
2:00-4:00  pm 

Room  134,  McLennan  Laboratories 

Introducing  The  CM5 

Robert  T.  Rooney,  Sales  Manager,  and  Dr.  J. 
Myczkowski,  Senior  Scientist,  both  of  Thinking 
Machines  Corp.  will  present  the  new  Connection 
Machine. 

Thursday,  December  5, 1991 

10:00  am  - 12:00  noon 

Room  202,  McLennan  Laboratories 


DINNER 

December  3 to  13,  1991 
5:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m. 

Special  LUNCHEON  BUFFET 

Monday  to  Friday,  until  December  20,  1991 
11:30  a.m.  - 2:00  p.m. 

Please  Call  ...  978-2445 for  Reservations 


DYEWITNESS  - Criminal  Identifier 

Are  you  worried  about  your  safety  ? 

Protect  yourself  with  a new  self-protecting  product.  Dyewitness  is  a compact,  non-toxic 
aerosol  spray  which  delivers  a 70  lb  jolt  of  foaming  green  dye  that  leaves  a vivid  stain  on  the 
attacker  for  up  to  seven  days.  The  ingredients  are  harmless,  and  it  is  safe  for  users  to  carry, 
since  it  cannot  be  turned  against  them  to  inflict  further  harm  or  victimization. 

(NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES) 

To  order,  send  cheque  or  money  order  for  S43.19  (Prov.  tax  inch),  plus  S4.00  shipping  8c 
handling,  payable  to:  CREATIVE  ADDITIONS 

7A  Yorkville  Ave.,  Suite  103 
Toronto,  Ont.  M4W  1L1 

(Please  allow  up  to  30  days  for  delivery) 


U . T • A . A 


Nominations  and  Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the: 

• John  H.  Moss  Scholarship  - the  $12,000  award 
recognizes  the  achievements  of  a student  enrolled 
at  one  of  the  University's  nine  Colleges 

• Chancellor's  Award  - the  $500.00  prize  is 
awarded  to  an  outstanding  staff  member 

• Faculty  Award  - the  $500.00  award  is  presented 
to  a faculty  member  who  demonstrates  excellence 

Application  Deadline:  Friday,  January  24,  1992 

All  members  of  the  University  community  are 
invited  and  encouraged  to  submit  nominations 
for  the  Chancellor's  and  Faculty  Awards. 

The  three  awards  are  presented  at  the 
Awards  of  Excellence  Dinner  in  April 

For  more  information  or  applications,  contact 
978-2366  or  978-6536. 


! ATTENTION  ! 

All  Members  of  the 
U of  T Dental  Plan 

Effective  January  1, 1992,  the  Dental  Plan  will 
be  amended  to  provide  coverage  based  on  the 
1991  Ontario  Dental  Association  Fee  Schedule. 
As  a result.  Dental  premiums  will  increase  in 
the  month  of  December  from  $6.59  to  $7.02 
for  single  coverage  and  from  $14.73  to  $15.69 
for  family  coverage  (based  on  a 100%  FTP). 


i^Mwatds 

c Excellence? 


Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & Medicine 
Library  Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


Robarts  Library  Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
8:30  to  midnight 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday  1 to  10  p.m. 

Thomas  Fisher 

Rare  Book  Library  Hours 
Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Scarborough 
and  Erindale 
Library  Hours 


V.W.  Bladen  Library 
Scarborough  College 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  midnight 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  noon  to  6 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  8 p.m. 


Erindale  College 
Library 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  9 p.m. 


I 

I 

I 
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I 
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The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


You  are  cordially  invited  fp 
to  attend  the 


Members’  Reception 


Wednesday,  December  4,  1991 


* * * 

Main  Lounge  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 

Hot  and  Cold  Hors  d'Oeuvre  and  Punch  will  be  served 

Invitation  limited  to  Members  Only 
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CLAS  SI  FI  ED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Bloor  West  Village.  Bright,  clean,  2-bed- 
room & 1 -bedroom  apartments,  November 
1,  in  private,  renovated  house.  Major  ap- 
pliances and  heating  included.  Laundry  fa- 
cilities and  parking  on  premises  available. 
Near  Runnymede  subway.  483-3984, 533- 
1440. 

Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20-room  inn  on 
very  quiet  street.  Attractive,  clean,  com- 
fortable rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  condi- 
tioning, TV,  radio,  fridge,  laundry,  parking. 
U of  T,  subway,  restaurants,  banks  minutes 
away.  Competitive  daily,  weekly,  monthly 
rates.  924-4540. 

Sussex/Brunswick.  U of  T 3 blocks.  From 
December  17  to  April.  $1, 475/month  in- 
clusive (negotiable).  Main-floor  Victorian 
duplex;  quiet,  comfy,  beautifully  furnished, 
fully  equipped  (bike,  Rosenthal,  Cuisinart, 
Chippendale  to  Roualt!)  Marble  bathroom 
& bidet.  Fireplace,  6 appliances.  1 bed- 
room, small  study,  studio,  private  back  gar- 
den. Non-smoker(s).  Pet  welcome. 
References.  964-7270. 

Downtown  luxury  2-bedroom,  solarium, 
fireplace,  parking.  Lake  view  from  20th 
floor,  24-hour  security,  extensive  exercise, 
spa,  business,  video  and  squash  facilities. 
January  1.  Second  unit  totally  furnished, 
available  immediately.  Laura  Hill,  ReMax 
Hallmark,  462-1888/365-1394. 

401/Yonge.  Comfortably  furnished  house 
for  rent  January  — April,  inclusive. 
Reasonable  rent  to  careful  tenant.  222- 
2920. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Detached  house  with 
three  bedrooms  and  fruit  trees  in  back- 
yard. Two-car  driveway  with  garage.  Living- 
room  with  new  hardwood  floors  and  new 
furniture.  Two  bathrooms  and  four  appli- 
ances. TTC  to  U of  T.  $980/month.  678- 
2704,  evenings. 

House  for  rent  (Brampton).  2-storey,  ap- 
proximately 2,500  sq.  feet,  fully  furnished, 
main-floor  family  room,  living-room,  formal 
dining-room,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  2V2  bath- 
rooms, 3 large  bedrooms,  fully  equipped  of- 
fice/computer room.  Available  February 
1 992  to  June  1 992.  $1 ,500  per  month  plus 
utilities.  References  required.  Enquiries: 
454-3429. 

Short-term  rental  from  $290  weekly,  with 
sitting-room  and  kitchen  facilities.  Minutes 
to  U of  T and  hospitals.  Bed  and  Breakfast 
available  daily  for  $50.  Ashleigh  Heritage 
Home.  535-4000. 

Short-term  rental.  1-bedroom,  main  floor 
of  house,  fully  furnished,  yard,  parking, 
10-20  minutes  to  U of  T.  January  1,  1992 
to  July  1,  1992.  $650,  utilities  included. 
Must  see.  658-1517. 

Front/Sherbourne.  1 -bedroom  condo,  6 
appliances,  broadloom,  central  air,  24-hour 
security,  locker,  indoor  pool  and  sauna. 
Reasonable,  available  January  1 992.  Please 
call  Eva,  423-9754  and  leave  a message,  or 
call  after  6 p.m. 

Downtown  executive  condo.  1 + 1 bed- 
room, at  Bay  and  Wellesley,  5 appliances. 
Walk  to  U of  T (5  min.),  subway,  shop- 
ping, Yorkville.  Recreation  facilities,  park- 
ing available.  Available  December  15  or 
January.  $1,100  + utilities.  920-2601  or 
402-6632. 

Yonge  and  Eglinton.  Townhouse  available 
for  visiting  faculty  for  academic  year  1 992- 
93.  Exact  dates  negotiable.  Two  4-  and  two 
2-piece  bathrooms.  Large  study.  Well-fur- 


nished and  equipped.  Use  of  linens,  uten- 
sils, etc.  Central  air,  central  vacuum. 
Laundry  room.  Parking.  Close  to  subway, 
shops.  $1,200  per  month.  736-5657. 

Sabbatical  rental,  January  — March. 
Luxurious  Rosedale  apartment,  one  bed- 
room, den,  Bloor/Yonge,  security,  gym, 
sauna.  Non-smoker.  $1, 000/month.  922- 
5866. 

Bloor/Euclid.  Beautiful,  furnished,  large 
two-bedroom  plus  study,  living-room,  deck, 
central  air,  separate  entrance.  4-  to  6-month 
lease,  January  1 or  earlier.  $1,200  (nego- 
tiable). Call  534-6014  after  6 p.m. 

Danforth/Coxwell.  Large  upper  duplex,  2 
levels,  2 bedrooms,  den,  deck,  laundry  fa- 
cilities, separate  entrance.  Available  imme- 
diately. $995  inclusive.  465-5816  or  463- 
1919. 

Robarts  — ten-minute  walk.  Quiet,  ele- 
gantly furnished  bachelor  apartment  sublet, 
1 0th  floor  of  St.  George  high-rise.  January 
1 5 — August  31 , 1 992.  January  1 posses- 
sion negotiable.  No  smoking  or  pets.  $595 
inclusive.  References.  963-5194. 

High  Park  — Glendale.  Renovated,  two- 
storey,  detached,  four-bedroom.  All  large 
rooms.  Hardwood  floors,  stained-glass  win- 
dows, dining-room,  French  doors,  laun- 
dry, four  appliances,  parking.  $1 ,475  (heat 
+ hot  water  included).  References.  Call 
(613)  544-0970. 

Chaplin  Estates  (Yonge/Eglinton), 

exquisitely  renovated,  furnished,  detached 
home,  3 bedrooms,  3 baths,  air,  skylights, 
fireplace,  sauna,  cable,  deck,  Jacuzzi,  bar- 
becue, all  new  appliances,  parking,  securi- 
ty, no  pets.  February  1 availability.  $2,500 
+.  Evenings,  484-0381. 

High  Park  Gardens  — lovely  two-bedroom 
upper  in  luxury  home.  Available  January  1 
for  $1 ,050  monthly.  Laundry  facilities/park- 
ing available  and  TTC  nearby.  Call  Dr. 
Michael  Vaughan,  762-1055. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  downtown.  22nd 
floor,  modern  building  with  pool  and  sauna, 
air-conditioned.  Bloor  & Jarvis.  Near  sub- 
way, walking  distance  to  U of  T.  $1 ,243  in- 
cluding utilities.  Available  immediately. 
Henry  Spencer,  978-6060,  afternoons. 

St.  Clair  subway  executive  house  available 
late  January,  up  to  one  year.  2 bedrooms, 
den,  2 fireplaces,  garage,  carefree  flower 
garden.  Modern  kitchen,  all  conveniences, 
large  master  bedroom  with  en  suite  bath- 
room. $2,350. 485-7399  before  10  p.m. 

Short-term  apartments.  Madison  Avenue. 
Newly  furnished  and  decorated,  fully 
equipped,  telephone,  TV,  parking,  laundry. 
Clean  and  very  quiet.  Smoke-  and  pet-free. 
Walk  to  U of  T.  From  $250  per  week.  Phone 
967-6474. 

Bay  Street!  Next  door.  Luxury  condos. 
Furnished  & unfurnished.  Sales  & rentals. 
Bachelor,  1 , 2,  & 3 bedrooms.  No  fees.  For 
more  information  & assistance  please  call 
ERROL  PAULICPULLE,  Sales  Represent- 
ative, SEE  REALTY  INC.,  972-1200. 

Yonge/Summerhill,  Ottawa  St.,  furnished 
or  unfurnished,  restored  Victorian  three- 
storey  townhouse  (end  unit),  3 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms,  modern  eat-in  kitchen  and  all 
appliances,  patio  garden.  Flexible  term, 
starting  mid-December.  $2, 000/month,  ne- 
gotiable. 532-9875  (Jack). 


Accommodation 
Reetiaes  Required 


quires  central  one-bedroom  apartment  or 
flat.  Would  love  deck,  fireplace.  No  base- 
ments, please.  Maximum  $500  per  month 
from  April  1, 1992.  489-2146  (leave  mes- 
sage). 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Available  immediately.  Professional  has 
downtown  condominium  (old  house)  to 
share  with  female  partner.  Walking  dis- 
tance to  campus.  Fully  furnished  with 
shared  facilities.  $600/month.  596-1232. 

Responsible  female  to  share  fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped  house  with  laundry, 
fireplace,  garden,  etc.  South-facing  bed- 
room, unfurnished  with  separate  telephone 
line,  smoking  OK.  St.  Clair  & Christie.  $450 
plus  utilities.  653-9543. 

Toronto  Beaches  homeshare.  9 rooms, 
country  quiet,  garden  overlooking  lake. 
Near  Main  Street  subway  station.  Your  own 
room(s)  and  bathroom.  Owner  (university 
prof.)  has  own  suite.  Share  living,  dining, 
kitchen,  TV  room,  computer-library,  artist’s 
studio,  workshop,  parking,  Jacuzzi,  piano. 
Can  accommodate  some  furniture.  Two 
dogs,  English  cockers.  You  must  have  ref- 
erences. Rent  negotiable,  reduced  for  artist, 
student,  for  housekeeping  duties.  Prof. 
John  Lee,  694-7436. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


South  of  France  in  Luberon.  Renovated 
house  in  beautiful  medieval  hill-top  village; 
3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  modern  kitchen, 
V2-hourto  Aix-en-Provence.  Renting  now 
for  1992,  by  month  or  more.  Terry  or  Davia 
Bates,  922-0300. 

Spain/Mallorca.  Would  like  to  rent  my 
beautiful  3-bedroom  renovated  farmhouse 
in  paradisal  setting  — reasonable  rent. 
Phone  486-3098,  mornings  until  December 
10;  after,  phone  598-1420,  afternoons  (ask 
for  Ryder);  or  fax  928-0392. 


Bed  Sc  Breakfast 


Downtown  Networks  of  sophisticated,  qual- 
ity inspected  guest  homes,  offering  special 
services  and  reduced  rates  for  the  upcom- 
ing holiday  season.  Full  breakfast;  non- 
smokin'g;  parking  (provided);  free 
brochures.  $45-60  S,  $55-70  D (can  ne- 
gotiate). Toronto  — Susan  Oppenheim, 
977-6841,  598-4562  (fax).  Montreal  — 
Bob  Finkelstein,  (514)  289-9749, 287-7386 
(fax). 

Annex  — walk  to  U of  T.  Award-winning 
home,  smoke-  and  pet-free,  immaculate. 
Quiet  reading  rooms,  full  breakfasts,  park- 
ing. Double  $75,  single  $60.  Phone:  967- 
6474. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Chalet  for  rent  in  St.  Sauveur,  Quebec! 

Our  fully  furnished  chalet  is  located  at  a 
mountain  base  and  near  four  ski  resorts.  It 
sleeps  eight,  has  a fireplace,  and  is  5'/2 
hours  from  Toronto,  45  minutes  north  of 
Montreal.  Excellent  dining  & boutique  shop- 
ping. Available  through  May  1992.  Call 
Carol  for  weekly  rates:  978-1733. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties 
jFor  Sale 


tached,  all-brick,  gracious  family  home, 
with  nanny  flat.  Period  features  include 
marble  fireplace,  5 bedrooms,  renovated 
kitchens  & baths.  Open  house,  Saturday 
& Sunday,  December  7-8,  2-4  p.m. 
$415,000.  588-4240. 

Steps  to  U of  T and  subway.  2-bedroom 
condo,  St.  George  & Bloor.  Immaculate  1- 
year  new,  5 appliances,  lots  of  upgrades. 
Perfect  city  pied-a-terre.  $189,900.  Marlene 
Auspitz,  Royal  LePage  Real  Estate  Services 
Ltd.,  532-3391. 

St.  Clair/Christie.  5-bedroom,  2V2-storey 
home,  walk  to  beautiful  Hillcrest  Park,  10- 
minute  bike  or  TTC  ride  to  U of  T,  potential 
++.  Asking  only  $254,900.  Marlene  Auspitz, 
Royal  LePage  Real  Estate  Services  Ltd., 
532-3391. 

Penthouse  for  sale.  3 bedrooms  plus  den. 
2,200  sq.  ft.  plus  600  sq.  ft.  terrace  over- 
looking city  and  lake.  Bathurst  north  of 
Eglinton.  $275,000.  Canada  Trust,  Helene 
Katz,  481-3443. 


Secretarial/ 
Word  Processing 


WORD  PROCESSING.  Essays,  theses,  pa- 
pers. $2.10  per  page,  laser  printed,  pick-up 
and  delivery.  WordPerfect  5.1.  Years  of 
university  experience.  Call  collect  (416) 
895-4831. 

WORD  PROCESSING,  any  kind  $2.00/page, 
specialize  in  medical  terminology 
$2.50/page.  WordPerfect  5.1,  guaranteed 
excellence.  961-3425. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  cover  most  of  the 
cost.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munication enhancement  classes  forming 
with  “accent”  on  formation  and  production 
of  the  English  sound  system,  pronunciation 
and  intonation  patterns.  Now  in  its  6th  year. 
Over  1,500  satisfied  graduates  attest  to 
its  value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants.  Gandy 
Associates  767-6691. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SALE  — fundraising 
for  U of  T Foresters’  Club.  High  quality  firs, 
pines,  spruces  and  wreaths.  December  3 to 
21 , 3 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  weekdays:  9 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  Saturdays.  Location:  corner,  Bloor 
Street  and  Devonshire  Place. 

Student  Massage  1 -hour  session  only  $30. 
“I  knead  your  body!”  Call  Robert,  340- 
1112.  Reduce  tension/stress/anxiety.  Call 
for  an  appointment  today. 

Leaving  town,  must  sell  large  things.  Car: 
78  SAAB  99  turbo  — good  mechanically  — 
needs  bodywork.  Piano:  Mason/Risch  large 
upright  — beautiful  cabinet.  $1,000  for 
each.  Call  Daniel  at  604-1746. 


Help!  Careful,  responsible  professional  re- 


For  private  sale:  Harbord/Crawford,  de- 


SPADINA  CAFE 

vJSLr 

Full  catering  service 
for  all  occasions 

Home-cooked 
European  food 

Relaxed  atmosphere 
Beer  & Wine 


Incredible 
Daily  Special 
$8  - $9.50 
Soup  or  Salad 
Garlic  Bread 
Entree 

All  U Can  Eat 
Chicken  Wings 

$6.50 

Monday  - Friday 


Open  daily 
from  7 a.m. 
Closed  Sunday 

401  Spadina  Avenue 

(one-half  block  south  of 
College) 

340-6383 


V J 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


In  the  Japanese 
tradition 

Delightful  Geisha  Girl 
style  service. 
Mouth-tempting 
Teriyaki  cooking.  All 
in  the  authentic 
Japanese  setting  in 
the  Individual 
Ta-Tam-Mi  Room 


USER  KARAOKE 
BAR 

(Sing-A-Long-Bar) 

SUSHI  BAR 

Seafood,  Teriyaki  - Steak  & 
Lobster  Teriyaki 

614  Jarvis  Street 
(at  Bloor) 

(4i6)  920-4333 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Friday,  December  6 
Francisco  De  Leon,  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering, 
“Transformer  Model  for  the  Study 
of  Electromagnetic  Transients.” 
Prof.  A.  Semiyen. 

Gerald  Wesley  Filson, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Cooperative  Inquiry  as  a Theory 
of  Practice:  Contributions  of  John 
Dewey  and  Jurgen  Habermas.” 
Prof.  D.  Misgeld. 

Sarah  Louise  Mackay  Gibson, 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama,  “Theatre  for  Young 
Audiences  in  Canada  in  the  Plays 
of  Dennis  Foon.” 

Prof.  A.  Saddlemyer. 

Jane  Leslie  Helleiner,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  “The  Travelling 
People:  Cultural  Identity  in 
Ireland.” 

Prof.  S.  Nagata. 

James  Paul  Anthony  Kow, 
Department  of  Philosophy,  “The 
Religious  Basis  of  Hegel’s  Ethical 
Theory.”  Prof.  P.  Harris. 

Marlene  Joan  Levene, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Trauma  of  Incest:  Women’s 
Experience  of  Self-Blame.” 
Prof.  J.  Wine. 

Monday,  December  9 
Robert  Norman  Higgins, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Computer-Mediated  Cooperative 
Learning:  Synchronous  and 
Asynchronous  Communication 
between  Students  Learning 
Nursing  Diagnosis.” 

Prof.  R.S.  McLean. 

Pamela  Haruchiyo  Sugiman, 
Department  of  Sociology, 
“Labour’s  Dilemma:  The 
Meaning  and  Politics  of  Worker 
Resistance  in  a Gendered 
Setting.”  Prof.  L.R.  Marsden. 

Naomi  Frankel  Tal,  Department 
of  Education,  “Knowledge- 
Building  Strategies  That  Advance 
Learning  in  Internal  Medicine.” 
Prof.  C.  Bereiter. 

Tuesday,  December  10 
Annette  Mary  Henry, 
Department  of  Education,  “An 
Exploration  of  Afrocentricity  in 
the  Pedagogies  of  Black  Women 
Educators.”  Prof.  M.  Heller. 

Wednesday,  December  11 
John  Andraos,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “The  Ketene 
Hydration  Reaction:  An 
Experimental  and  Theoretical 
Investigation.”  Prof.  A.J.  Kresge. 

Kenneth  Francis  Dworschak, 
Department  of  Physics,  “Melt- 
solid  Patterns  on  Silicon  Formed 
by  CW  Lasers:  Length  Scales 
and  the  Roles  of  Electrodynamics 
and  Thermodynamics.” 

Prof.  H.M.  van  Driel. 

Martin  Ian  Hofmann, 
Department  of  Zoology,  “The 
Role  of  Phase  in  Preattentive 


Vision.”  Prof.  P.E.  Hallett. 

Odette  Laneuville,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Hepoxilin  A3:  Its 
Metabolism  and  Role  in  the 
Modulation  of  Hormonal 
Responses.” 

Prof.  C.  Pace-Asciak. 

Garth  William  Martin,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  “The  Role  of  Self- 
Efficacy  in  the  Prediction  of 
Treatment  Outcome  for  Young, 
Multiple  Drug  Users.” 

Prof.  E.  Marziali. 

Carol  Maylene  Park,  Department 
of  Anatomy  8c  Cell  Biology, 
“Induction  of  Retinal 
Regeneration  in  vivo  by  Growth 
Factors.”  Prof.  M.J.  Hollenberg. 

Friday,  December  13 
Lesley  Jane  Abrams,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “The  Pre- 
Conquest  Endowment  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey  The  Growth 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Church.”  Prof. 
M.M.  Sheehan. 

John  Douglas  Adamson,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies,  “A  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Summa 
Institutionum  of  Placentinus.” 
Prof.  R.E.  Reynolds. 

Jonathan  Eddy  Bremer, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Theory  of  Intentionality  in  the 
Phenomenology  of  Perception  and 
Its  Logical  Development  from 
Husserl  and  Heidegger.”  Profs. 
C.G.  Normore  and 
G.B.  Madison. 

Jo- Ann  Shelley  Hannah, 
Department  of  Education,  “How 
Couples  Divide  Housework  and 
Child  Care.”  Prof.  J.J.  Quarter. 

Scott  George  Hinch,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “Factors  Affecting 
Abundances  of  Littoral  Fishes  in 
Central  Ontario  Lakes.” 

Prof.  N.C.  Collins. 

Belinda  Anne  Leach,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  “Ideas  about 
Work  and  Family:  Outwork  in 
Contemporary  Ontario.” 

Prof.  G.A.  Smith. 

Barry  Broidy  Rubin,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science,  “Mechanisms  of 
Prolonged  Skeletal  Muscle 
Reperfusion  Injury.” 

Prof.  P.M.  Walker. 

Gregory  Charles  Smith, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Knowing  of  Multitude:  Popular 
Culture  and  the  Evangelical 
Revival  in  Wiltshire,  1739-1850.” 
Prof.  D.  Levine. 

Monday,  December  16 
Lorraine  Grace  Frost, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Hemispheric  Assymetries  for 
Phonological  and  Semantic 
Processing  in  Dyslexic  and 
Average  Readers.” 

Prof.  L.  Siegel. 

Mary  Ann  McColl,  Department 


of  Community  Health,  “Social 
Support,  Coping  and  Adjustment 
to  Disability  An  Analysis  of 
Measurement  and  Structural 
Relationships.” 

Prof.  H.A.  Skinner. 

Yves.  St.  Pierre,  Department  of 
Immunology,  “The  Dual  Role  of 
MHC  Class  II  Molecules  during 
Antigen  Presentation  by  B Cells.” 
Prof.  T.H.  Watts. 

Tuesday,  December  1 7 
Arlene  Cheryl  Yasmin  Ali, 
Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  “Purification  and 
Characterization  of  an  Acidic 
Urinary  Protein  Associated  with 
Transplant  Rejection.” 

Prof.  A.D.  Baines. 

Michael  Duncan  MacColl, 
Faculty  of  Management, 
“Contextual  Factors  and  Power 
Antecedents  Contributing  to 
Structural  Power  in  a Complex 
Multidivisional  Organization:  An 
Empirical  Extension  and 
Qualification  of  Strategic 
Contingency  Theory.” 

Prof.  M.G.  Evans. 

Wednesday,  December  18 

Sandra  Jean  Bell,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “Controlling 
Delinquents:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Role  of  the  Family  in  the  Young 
Offender  Court.”  Prof.  J.  Hagan. 

Frances  Lynda  Cozens, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Nanosecond  Laser  Flash 
Photolysis  Study  of  the  Absolute 
Reactivity  of  Unstable 
Carbocations  in  Alcoholic 
Solvents.”  Prof.  R.A.  McClelland. 

Gonul  Selver  Kircaali, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Teacher  and  Student 
Characteristics  Which  Influence 
Teacher  Preferences  for  Resource 
and  Consultation  Approaches.” 
Prof.  A.  Wilson. 

Barbara  Jean  Oram,  Department 
of  Education,  “The  Personal 
Meaning  of  Chronic  Illness  with- 
in the  Context  of  Everyday  Life: 
A Case  Study  of  the  Experiences 
of  People  with  Insulin-Dependent 
Diabetes.”  Prof.  R.I.  Simon. 

John  F.  Scinocca,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Orographically  Forced 
Internal-Wave  Instability.” 
Prof.  W.R.  Peltier. 

William  Carl  Skarnes, 
Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics,  “Gene  Trap: 
An  Approach  to  Rapidly  Identify, 
Clone  and  Mutate  Genes 
Important  to  Mouse 
Development.”  Prof.  A.L.  Joyner. 

Thursday,  December  19 
Serio  Paone,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Time-Resolved 
Studies  on  the  Rotational 
Diffusion  of  Resorufin  and  Nile 
Red  in  Concentrated  Electrolyte 
Solutions.” 

Prof.  G.A.  Kenney-Wallace. 


Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORS  at  978-2163. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Canada  Council 
The  visitingforeign  artists  program  is 
intended  to  support  visits  to  Canadian 
cultural  organizations  by  distinguished 
foreign  artists  to  teach  creative  or 
performing  arts.  Deadline  is 
December  15. 

Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council 
Strategic  partnership  development  grants 
are  designed  to  allow  groups  of  researchers 
to  seek  out  and  formalize  links  with 
potential  partners.  These  grants  permit 
researchers  to  arrange  meetings  with 
potential  partners  and  to  defray  costs  of 
initial  collaborative  activities.  Deadline 
is  January  15. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada 
The  objective  of  the  bureau ’s  research 
program  is  to  gain  a better  understanding 
of  the  specific  role  of  dairy  products 
and  related  food  constituents  in  attain- 
ing and  maintaining  optimum  health 
and  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  Three 
primary  areas  of  interest  are:  the  rele- 
vance of  dairy  products  in  the  preven- 
tion of  cardiovascular  disease;  the  role 
of  dairy  products  in  infant,  child  and 
adolescent  health  and  development; 
and  the  health  benefits  associated  with 
dairy  products.  Funding  is  provided  for 
research  in  the  area  of  nutrition  and 
clinical  and  epidemiological  studies  as 
they  relate  to  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  Deadline  for  letters  of  intent 
is  January  1. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine 

Ten  summer  undergraduate  studentships 
are  available  annually  for  support  of 
Canadian  research  on  significant  issues 
related  to  the  history  of  medicine  and 
are  tenable  at  universities  across 
Canada  with  faculties  of  medicine 
(health  sciences).  Deadline  is 
January  20. 

Lalor  Foundation 
The  foundation  offers  support  for  research 
applicable  to  mammalian  reproductive 
physiology  and  biochemistry  for  yielding 
improved  methods  of  contraception, 
termination  of  pregnancy  and/or 
sterilization.  Application  is  by  nomina- 
tion and  the  foundation  has  a stated 
preference  for  candidates  who  have 
held  their  doctoral  degree  for  less  than 
five  years.  Grants  are  available  up  to 
$20,000  US  per  year.  Deadline  is 
January  15. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Dental  fellowships  are  open  to  individu- 
als with  a degree  in  dentistry.  Candidates 
must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  perma- 
nent residents  of  Canada  and  proposing 
to  do  specialty  certification  or  have 
completed  such  certification. 

Candidates  must  be  nominated  by 
Canadian  schools  of  dentistry.  Support 
may  be  awarded  for  up  to  five  years  and 
the  stipend  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  years  of  academic  experience 
since  obtaining  a professional  degree. 
New  applicants  should  use  the  MRC 
17  package;  renewal  applicants,  MRC 
18R.  Deadline  is  January  1. 

MRC  has  gready  revised  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  development 
grant  and  interested  investigators  are 
reminded  to  read  the  1991-92  guide- 
lines carefully.  Deadline  for  the  first 
phase  is  January  1. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
of  Canada 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  the 
approval  forms  for  use  of  human  subjects 
(MDAC  400a);  animals  (MDAC 
400b)  and  biohazards  containment 
(MDAC  400c)  must  be  received  by  the 
association  within  60  days  of  the 
competition  deadline.  ORS  will  sign 


the  appropriate  MDAC  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  University  where  applica- 
ble protocol  has  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  a University  review  com- 
mittee. Deadline  from  Nov.  15  is 
January  14. 

The  association  will  support  10 
interested  third-  or  fourth-year  medical 
students  or  science  students  to  work  for 
three  months  in  the  summer  in  labora- 
tories doing  neuromuscular  research. 
The  stipend  value  is  $6,000.  Pre- 
doctoral  support  is  offered  under  the 
Arthur  Minden  fellowship.  The  fellow- 
ship has  a stipend  value  of  $15,755  plus 
a laboratory  allowance  of  $1,000  per 
annum  and  may  be  renewed  annually 
for  up  to  four  years.  Deadlines  are 
January  15. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
The  ministry  has  identified  priority  areas 
for  1 992-93:  use  and  provision  of  health 
services;  human  health  resources; 
technology  assessment;  community 
health;  health  promotion;  rehabilita- 
tion; aboriginal  health;  women’s  health; 
maternal  and  newborn  health;  AIDS; 
cancer  and  diabetes;  and  environmental 
hypersensitivity. 

Fellowships  are  available  to  undertake 
training  prior  to  career  appointments  in 
clinical  or  community  health  research. 
Candidates  must  intend  to  pursue  a 
career  in  clinical  or  community  health 
research  in  Ontario  and  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  landed  immigrants. 

Post-graduate  fellowships  support 
candidates  who  have  completed  all 
formal  research  and  clinical  training 
and  who  will  acquire  further  research 
experience  under  supervision.  Graduate 
fellowships  support  health  professionals 
who  are  undertaking  master’s  or  doc- 
toral degree  programs  and  non-health 
professionals  holding  a master’s  degree 
and  undertaking  a doctoral  degree. 
Deadlines  are  January  15. 

RP  Eye  Research  Foundation 
The  foundation  supports  research  on 
the  origin,  detection,  prevention, 
treament  and  cure  of  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa and  related  blinding  retinal  dis- 
eases. Priority  will  be  given  to  projects 
in  which  these  objectives  are 
approached  direedy.  Basic  research  not 
direedy  related  to  RP  will  be  supported 
only  if  clear  and  reasonable  justification 
for  its  relevance  is  provided.  Please  note 
the  foundation’s  new  address:  366 
Adelaide  St.  W.,  Ste.  704,  Toronto 
M5V  1R9.  Telephone  and  fax  numbers 
remain  the  same. 

Operating  grants  support  research 
costs  and  equipment  to  a value  of 
$10,000.  Equipment  grants  support 
applications  for  amounts  in  excess  of 
$10,000.  For  RP  scholar  awards, 
candidates  must  hold  an  MD,  PhD, 
DDS,  DVM,  PharmD  or  equivalent 
with  substantial  training  in  laboratory 
sciences  and  must  be  assured  of  a 
faculty  appointment  within  12  months 
following  acceptance  of  the  award. 
Application  is  by  nomination  from  the 
supporting  institution.  RP  fellowships 
support  post-doctoral  research  training 
for  candidates  who  have  recently 
completed  a doctoral  degree.  RP 
studentships  offer  support  during  full- 
time training  for  an  MSc  or  PhD  (or 
equivalent)  in  the  appropriate  health 
sciences.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  to  be  trained  under 
RPERF-funded  investigators.  All 
deadlines  are  January  15. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research 
Council 

The  council  supports  independent  research 
that  addresses  the  etiology  and  patho- 
genesis of  diseases  claimed  to  be  associ- 
ated with  smokeless  tobacco. 
Investigators  are  advised  that  as  the 
council  permits  an  indirect  cost  compo- 
nent the  full  12.5  percent  should  be 

- Continued  on  Page  19  ~ 
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included  in  the  application  budget. 
Deadline  is  December  31. 

Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
Ministry  of  Colleges  &. 
Universities 

The  university  research  incentive  fund 
(URIF)  is  designed  to  increase  the  re- 
search capacity  and  expertise  of  Ontario 
universities  and  to  strengthen  partner- 
ships between  universities  and  industry. 
The  fund  encourages  universities  to 
seek  new  research  and  development 
contracts  with  the  private  sector  that 
have  potential  economic  benefit  for 
Ontario  and  will  assist  in  the  transfer  of 
technology.  The  program  will  match, 
dollar-for-dollar,  eligible  investments 
by  the  private  sector  in  university-based 
contract  research.  Researchers  interested 
in  applying  for  a URIF  award  are 
encouraged  to  contact  ORS  in  advance 
of  the  deadline  date  to  discuss  the 
contracts  or  research  agreements  with 
the  corporate  partner,  if  these  are  not 
already  in  place.  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  at  the  ministry  is  Jan.  31; 
deadline  at  ORS  is  January  24. 

Natural  Sciences  &.  Engineering 
Research  Council 
Peter  Morand,  president  of  NSERC, 
has  released  a preprint  of  an  article  that 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
newsletter  CONTACT.  The  article 
summarizes  the  results  to  date  of  the 
program  policy  review  undertaken  by 
NSERC  in  1990.  Most  of  the  NSERC 
program  structure  remains  intact  with 
the  following  exceptions. 

A new  program  of  collaborative 
research  grants,  complementary  to  the 
existing  collaborative  research  initiatives 
program,  will  be  instituted.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  program  will  be:  to  give 
Canadian  researchers  increased  oppor- 
tunities to  conduct  internationally 
competitive  research;  to  promote  and 
encourage  collaborative  research  within 
and  between  disciplines;  and  to  provide 
students  with  experience  in  collabora- 
tive research.  The  research  grants 
committee  is  currently  developing  a 
program  description  and  review  mecha- 
nisms and  procedures. 

Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  importance  of  training  of  highly 
qualified  personnel  at  all  levels  by 
including  the  desirability  of  training  as 
a criterion  in  the  review  of  applications 
in  all  grants  programs.  As  it  is  now  with 
operating  grants,  if  applicants  do  not 
propose  to  undertake  training  through 
their  research,  the  onus  will  be  on  them 
to  explain  their  reasons  satisfactorily. 

The  program  policy  committee  has 
suggested  several  changes  to  the  operat- 
ing grants  program.  Proposed  changes 
include:  changing  the  name  to  research 
grants;  simplifying  the  peer  review 
process;  providing  more  flexibility  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  different 
disciplines;  and  awarding  individuals 
grants  at  a level  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
reasonable  level  of  activity. 


Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alzheimer’s  Disease  &.  Related 
Disorders  Association  Inc.  — research 
grants,  faculty  scholarships:  January  15. 

American  Paralysis  Association  — 
research,  travel  and  conference  grants: 
January  15. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Association  (US)  — full  research  grant 
application:  January  1. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada  — research  grants: 
January  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — research  grants, 
multi-centre  group  grant:  December  15. 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural/intcrregional  exchange 
program:  December  15. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis  &. 
Colitis  — summer  student  scholarships: 
Januray  15. 

Canadian  Psychiatric  Research 
Foundation  — clinical  research  grants: 
December  6. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  Defence 
Management  — research  grants: 
December  15. 

Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada  — research 
grants  (letter  of  intent):  January  1. 

Fisheries  & Oceans/NSERC  — 
science  subvention  program:  December  13. 

Anna  Fuller  Foundation  — fellow- 
ships: January  1. 

Hannah  Institute  — undergraduate 
summer  studentships:  January  20. 

Huntington  Society  of  Canada  — 
pre-doctoral  fellowships:  December  31. 

Lalor  Foundation  — research  grants, 
post-doctoral  fellowships:  January  15. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America  — 
short-term  scientific  research  awards: 
January  1. 

Lithoprobe  — research  grants: 
December  20. 

March  of  Dimes  — education  pro- 
gram, medical  services  program: 
January  1. 

MRC  — development  program; 
dental  fellowships  (new  and  renewal): 
January  1. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
Canada  — human  subjects,  animals  and 
biohazard  approval  forms:  January  14\ 
summer  students;  Arthur  Minden 
fellowships:  January  15. 

Ontario  Lung  Association/Thoracic 
Society  — research  grants:  January  15. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — 
graduate,  post-graduate  and  research 
fellowships:  January  15 . 

Physicians’  Services  Foundation  Inc. 

— research  grants:  December  16. 

RP  Eye  Research  Foundation  — 

operating,  equipment,  scholar,  fellow- 
ship, studentship  grants:  January  15. 

Savoy  Foundation  — studentships: 
January  15. 

SSHRC  — partnership  development 
grants:  January  15. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 

— research  grants:  December  31. 

U ofT,  Humanities  & Social  Science 
Committee  — conference  travel  grants: 
December  15 ; 

general  research  grants:  January  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — preliminary 
applications:  January  2. 


Committee. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and 
membership  of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Selection 


University  Professors 

The  President  has  established  a selection 
committee  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
University  Professors for  1991-92. 
Members  are:  Provost  Joan  E.  Foley 
(chair);  Dean  Jon  S.  Cohen,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  University  Professor 
James  G.  Arthur,  Department  of 
Mathematics;  Professors  Stanley  T. 
Bayley,  Department  of  Biology, 
McMaster  University,  Paul  E. 
Garfinkel,  chair,  Department  of 


Psychiatry,  William  Lennox, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
University  of  Waterloo;  Brian  S. 
Merrilees,  Department  of  French  and 
deputy  chair,  Research  Advisory  Board; 
Katherine  E.  Swinton,  Faculty  of  Law, 
and  Jill  R.  Webster,  director,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies;  and  Stella 
Gamble,  Office  of  the  Vice-President 
8c  Provost  (secretary). 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to 
Stella  Gamble,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  8c  Provost  no  later  than 
January  31. 


MAC  for  the  Holidays! 

TEN  Holiday  Bundles  from  Apple 
with  ClarisWorks™  a new  integrated  package. 


Macintosh  Classic™  2/40,  Style  Writer™  $1,799.00 
Macintosh  Classic™  2/40,  Personal  LaserWriter™  LS  $2,399.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  2/40,  SlyleWriter™  $2,150.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  2/40,  Personal  LaserWriter™  LS  $2,675.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  4Mb  RAM,  80Mb  hard  drive,  SlyleWriter™  $2,475.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  4Mb  RAM,  80Mb  hard  drive.  Personal  LaserWriter™  LS  $3,025.00 


Macintosh  LC™  2/40,  12"  Colour  Monitor,  SlyleWriter™  $2,650.00 
Macintosh  LC  2/40, 12"  Colour  Monitor,  Personal  LaserWriter™  LS  $3,200.00 
Macintosh  LC  4Mb  RAM,  80Mb  hard  drive,  12"  Colour  Monitor,  StyleWriler™  $3,050.00 
Macintosh  LC  4Mb  RAM,  80Mb  hard  drive,  12"  Colour  Monitor, 

Personal  Laser Wri ter™  LS  $3,590.00 

Each  package  is  bundled  with  ClarisWorks™  and  standard  keyboard 


£ University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  Computer  Shop 


Authorized  Dealer 


214  College  Street,  in  the  Koffler  Centre  978-7949 


Available  for  pick  up  at  Erindale  & Scarborough  Campus  Bookstores 

Claris  and  ClarisWorks  are  trademarks  of  Claris  Corporation.  Apple,  the  Apple  logo  and  LaserWriter  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh,  Mac,  and  StyleWriter  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Classic  is  a trademark  licens  ed  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


JOLLY  GOOD 
NEWS 


BBC  News 


Monday  to 
Saturday: 


8:00  a.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


Reach  a circulation 
of  15,000 

Place  your 
Classified 
advertisements 
in 


The  Bulletin 


For  details  on 
prices  and  deadlines, 
please 

call  978-2106 
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Solving  the  Mind  / Body  Problem 

An  army  travels  on  its  belly.  Scholars  think  on  their  seats. 

If  you  use  pen  or  PC,  your  mind  & body  deserve  & need 
The  best  possible  chair  for  comfort  and  creativity. 

Your  back  will  be  happier.  Your  mind  will  be  livelier. 

Three  densities  of  foam  to  cushion  & support  you. 

Seat  & back  adjust  independently  for  lumbar  & back  support. 

The  Wyandot  Chair.  Custom-made  by  artisans  in  200  fabrics. 
Academic  discounts  available.  Sold  exclusively  in  Canada  by 

IB&dk  §®aft 

818  Palmerston  Avenue  (Bathurst  &t  Bloor) 

Toronto  M6G  2R9  (416)  536-4618 

By  appointment  only  for  personal  service 

V J 
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Seeing  the  Forest  and  the  Trees 


The  Faculty  of  Forestry  works  in  harmony  with  nature's  resource 

By  Rod  Carrow 


A- 


SIMPLE  RHETORICAL  QUESTION  — 

“What  about  forestry?”  — overheard 
A.  ) v recently  at  U of  T made  me  reflect 
on  30  years  of  association  with  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  — as  an  undergraduate,  alumnus,  re- 
search collaborator,  faculty  member  and  dean. 

For  those  inclined  toward  paranoia,  the  question 
carries  a negative  connotation,  questioning  the 
existence  of  forestry  at  U of  T.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  the  inference  commonly  drawn  from  the 
remark. 

However,  a review  of  the  faculty’s  history 
shows  that  there  was  consistent  support  from  the 
administration  from  the  moment  the  faculty 
opened  its  doors  in  1907.  For  63  years  it  occu- 
pied an  impressive  building  at  45  St.  George  St. 
and  in  1989  moved  into  the  Earth  Sciences 
Centre  along  with  botany  and  geology. 

The  “What  about  forestry?”  question  can  best 
be  addressed  by  exploring  two  different  but  re- 
lated questions.  First,  how  should  U of  T posi- 
tion itself  relative  to  Canada’s  single  largest  in- 
dustrial sector,  the  forest  products  industry? 

And  how  should  U of  T respond  to  the  princi- 
ples of  sustainable  development  expressed  in 
the  1981  World  Conservation  Strategy  and  the 
1987  Brunddand  Commission  Report?  Canada’s 
response  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world  — round  tables  on  sustainable  develop- 
ment have  been  established  nationally  and  in 
every  province;  several  sectoral  tables  including  forestry  are 
working  actively  to  define  how  it  can  be  implemented. 
Exploration  of  the  concept  of  sustainable  development  has  re- 
vealed that  policies  and  programs  must  be  pursued  on  three 
fronts:  economic,  environmental  and  social  sustainability. 

All  three  are  highly  relevant  to  forestry.  The  forest  products 
sector  is  a linchpin  of  Canada’s  economy  with  a total  product 
value  of  almost  $50  billion  annually,  half  of  which  is  exported. 
Forestry  contributes  almost  $20  billion  to  Canada’s  balance  of 
trade  — more  than  agriculture,  fisheries,  mining  and  energy 
combined  — and  through  royalties,  personal  and  corporate 
taxes,  the  sector  contributes  $3.6  billion  annually  to  provincial 
and  federal  governments.  In  350  rural  communities,  forestry  is 
the  major  economic  activity,  providing  social  stability  and  em- 
ployment for  about  900,000  Canadians.  On  the  environmen- 
tal front,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  integrity  of 
the  global  ecosystem  is  seriously  threatened  by  a rapidly  rising 
human  population  coupled  with  uncontrolled  consumption  of 
natural  resources. 

Canada  is  home  to  10  percent  of  the  world’s  forests  but  its 
share  of  the  world  export  market  of  forest  products  is  21  per- 
cent — greater  than  any  other  country.  In  the  face  of  intensi- 
fying human  pressure  on  the  world’s  forests  for  products,  the 
need  to  protect  the  integrity  of  forest  ecosystems  constitutes  a 
complex  social  and  technological  challenge.  Universities  have 
a responsibility  to  society  to  educate  and  train  graduates  who 
can  provide  leadership  in  managing  and  caring  for  one  of  the 
world’s  most  valuable  natural  resources. 


In  this  period  of  shrinking  financial  support  for  uni- 

versities,  is  it  appropriate  or  necessary  for  U of  T to  respond  to 
this  challenge?  A simple  answer  is  that  at  least  one  of  Canada’s 
top  five  universities  should  have  a program  that  focuses  on 
such  a valuable  resource  and  our  largest  industry. 

But  there  are  two  other  reasons  — U of  T’s  broad  academ- 
ic strength  and  location.  Contemporary  forestry  education  in- 
cludes diverse  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  chemistry,  biolo- 
gy, economics,  earth  sciences,  policy,  law  and  population 
ecology.  It  is  truly  a broad  program  that  integrates  knowledge 
from  several  disciplines.  Given  the  academic  strength  in  nat- 
ural, social  and  applied  sciences  and  humanities  at  U of  T, 
this  university  provides  the  base  required  for  a strong  forestry 
program.  Our  location  in  Canada’s  largest  urban  centre  is  close 
to  one-third  of  the  Canadian  population  and  centres  of  finan- 
cial and  political  strength.  Because  more  than  90  percent  of 
Canada’s  forests  are  under  public  ownership,  the  attitudes  of 
Canadians,  especially  in  cities,  have  a great  influence  on  how 


both  the  public  and  private  sectors  shape  policy  and  allocate 
human  and  financial  resources  to  forestry  programs.  Through 
several  initiatives,  the  faculty  has  attempted  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  forestry’s  role  in  society.  The  annual  faculty 
dinner  and  E.B.  Eddy  lecture  series  have  brought  a variety  of 
speakers  — artist  Robert  Bateman,  diplomat  Stephen  Lewis, 
aboriginal  leaders,  conservationists,  industrialists  and  scien- 
tists — to  the  campus  with  a broad  range  of  perspectives  on 
forestry  from  around  the  globe.  Two  recent  joint  projects  with 
the  School  of  Continuing  Studies  — the  Old  Growth  Forests 
symposium  and  a general  interest  course  on  forestry — as  well 
as  the  “Spirit  of  the  Woods”  art  and  sculpture  exhibit  were  all 
well  received  by  the  community.  There  is  a need  and  demand 
for  authoritative  and  balanced  information  on  forestry  in  the 
Metro  region. 


Forestry  is  not  the 


STUDY  OF  LOGGING  OR 


PLANTING  TREES 

Rod  Carrow 


U of  T’s  forestry  faculty  is  the  oldest  of  seven  such  schools 
in  Canada.  Historically,  it  has  been  one  of  the  smallest  divisions 
at  U of  T regardless  of  which  parameter  is  used  — enrolment, 
number  of  academic  staff  or  operating  budget.  Over  its  80-year 
history,  undergraduate  enrolment  has  fluctuated  widely  and  the 
number  of  graduates  per  year  has  varied  from  fewer  than  40  to 
90.  The  first  woman  graduated  from  the  faculty  in  1965.  Since 
then,  female  enrolment  has  climbed  steadily  and  now  represents 
30  percent  of  the  undergraduate  student  body,  almost  half  of 
the  current  first-year  class  is  female. 


Like  many  other  programs,  forestry  has  been 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  adapting  to  the 
rapidly  changing  needs  of  society  and  the  forestry 
sector.  Contrary  to  some  popular  belief,  forestry 
is  not  the  study  of  logging  or  planting  trees. 
Contemporary  forestry  is  the  science  of  manag  - 
ing forest  ecosystems  to  provide  a range  of  ben- 
efits and  values  — both  economic  and  non-eco- 
nomic  — consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
owners  which  in  almost  all  Canadian  forests  is 
the  public.  To  equip  graduates  with  the  ability 
to  manage  all  elements  of  the  forest  r esource,  un- 
dergraduate education  must  adapt  not  only  pro- 
gram content  but  also  its  goals  and  teaching 
methods.  New  values  such  as  biological  diversi- 
ty, new  subjects  such  as  ethics  and  more  emphasis 
on  skills  such  as  problem  solving  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  curriculum. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  graduate  program  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  strongest  in  Canada,  one 
that  attracts  students  and  visiting  scientists  from 
across  Canada  and  around  the  world.  There  are 
currently  56  graduate  students  — 40  Canadian 
and  16  non-Canadian.  Collaboration  with  fac- 
ulty from  other  academic  units  such  as  engi- 
neering, botany  and  geography  is  achieved 
through  membership  in  the  Centre  for  Plant 
Biotechnology,  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies  and  the  Pulp  & Paper  Centre. 


AS  AN  OUTCOME  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  WORKING  GROUP 
on  Environmental  Studies  completed  this  spring,  the  faculty  is 
proposing  a restructuring  of  its  undergraduate  program  to  take 
advantage  of  its  strengths  and  the  opportunity  for  more  col- 
laboration with  other  academic  units.  The  proposal  recom- 
mends a single  undergraduate  program,  Forests  &.  the 
Environment,  which  will  focus  on  the  structure  and  function 
of  forest  ecosystems  and  their  responses  to  human  intervention. 
The  goal  will  be  to  develop  graduates  with  competence  and  lead- 
ership ability  in  managing  the  forest  environment  and  its  assets 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  sustainable  development. 

While  the  new  program  must  adapt  to  changing  societal 
needs  and  perspectives,  it  must  also  integrate  knowledge  and  in- 
formation from  several  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  to  focus 
on  management  of  forested  lands.  The  first  two  years  of  the  new 
program  will  be  common  to  all  students  and  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  major  in  one  of  three  areas  in  the  senior  years: 
forest  environmental  science,  forest  resource  management  or 
community  forestry.  As  well  students  will  continue  to  have 
the  option  of  a mid-program  professional  development  year  to 
gain  work  experience.  Plans  to  develop  several  new  courses  for 
students  from  outside  the  faculty  are  under  way  and  other 
courses  are  being  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
Departments  of  Botany,  Zoology  and  Chemical  Engineering 
& Applied  Chemistry.  In  addition  to  undergraduate  education, 
the  faculty,  in  partnership  with  continuing  studies  and  Lakehead 
University,  is  offering  a new  program  of  continuing  education 
for  mid-career  professionals  — the  Ontario  Advanced  Forestry 
Program. 

Sustainable  development  has  emerged  as  an  imperative  for 
governments,  the  business  community  and  public  interest 
groups  throughout  the  developed  world.  The  concept  is  not  a 
passing  fad;  it  is  a refinement  of  environmental  thinking  that 
has  been  developing  steadily  for  a quarter  of  a century.  Of 
necessity  it  will  be  a major  focus  of  future  generations  because 
it  represents  the  only  rational  approach  to  their  survival.  The 
challenge  before  U of  T is  to  define  its  own  mission  with  re- 
spect to  sustainable  development.  We  are  seriously  under- 
achieving in  the  field  of  environmental  education  at  present. 
Sustainable  development  provides  a focus  for  a highly  visible  re- 
sponse to  the  environmental  challenge.  Forestry  is  a key  element 
of  Canada’s  effort  on  sustainable  development  and  as  such 
provides  U of  T with  a clear  window  of  opportunity  to  become 
a major  player  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  intellectual  challenges 
of  our  time. 

Professor  Rod  Carrow  is  dean  of  the  Faculty  of Forestry. 
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